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LIVE RADU RS. 


A MOONLIGHT SCENE. 


[FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. ] 


Silvering earth with softest ray, 

The moon holds on her midnight way ; 

And tree, and stream, and mountain height, 
Show beautiful beneath her light, 

For Night, with soft but lovelier pall— 
Her silience-veil—is circling all. 


The sweet, soft notes of one lonely bird, 

From some far-off bough so faintly heard, 

And the murmuring gush of water near, 

Music how musical, low but clear, 

Fall on the ravished and spell-struck ear : 

As, over the slumbers of sleeping earth, 

The faéry choir their vigi's keep, 

And in the hush of Nature’s sleep, 

Awake, in mournful melody, their midnight mirth. 
Echo sleeps in her lonely hall ; 
Aritth eros orp holding u Ssuival, 

Lo king xe spiri s of l.ght from above, 
Gazing ou earth with smiles of love, 

The blue waters kiss the sandy beach, 

As, wave after wave, its fair shores reach, 
And they laugh and smile as, silently, 
The moon-beams fall on them tremblingly, 
Rich lines of gold un a silver sea. . 
Not a cloud appears that moon to dim, 
Not a shade across its mirror to skim, 

But she gazes, deeply, as if to trace, 
Unshadowed therein, her fair round face. 


At such an hour ’tis sweet to dwell 

On friends removed to a happier sphere, 

But still to memory’s pulses dear ; 

While though's unbidden wildly swell, 
(Torrents of :oa.n through a rocky dell) 

And sweep o’er the heart, that cherishes well 
The force of their youthful, but potent spell. 
Hear ye their sighs in the midnight breeze ? 
See ye their forms in the waving trees ! 
Read ye their thoughts in the spangled heaven !— 
If given to aught to love ’tis given. 

Look on the waters, that lightly play 

In the quiet gleam of the yellow moon's ray : 
Sce ye their smiles in yon laughing spray ? 
Cold is the beam on the cold blue wave ; 
Colder their dream in the chill damp grave. 


’Tis the noon of night—chill and cold, 
The meaning wind is landward rolled. 
Why seeks Zenana the lonely shore! 
Why anxiously looks she the blue waters o'er? 
Is it to gaze on the swelling wave ? 
Or to list it’s song, as it’s waters lave 
The deep recess of each ocean cave? 
Does she love to look on the moon's pale light ? 
He comes! he comes !—Oh, welcome sight ! 
Fierce Rahmah's swelling sail 
Bends to the favouring gale: 
And see, yon flash— 
Yon puff of volumed smoke !—the joyous gun 
Tells of the voyage happily done ; 
While the measured plash 
Of the glancing oars dash 
Faintly awake the slumbering echoes scarce-heard tale. 
At length they reach 
The shell-strewed beach ; 
And panting heart to heart 
The lovers Strain, as met, and never, never more to part! 





MUSIC. 
Wake music’s voice and give me song! 
For harmony shall be 
The charm that binds my heart to all, 
And every heart to me. 


Where music is, no ill may come, 
And sadness quiekly flies — 

Or calms into a pleasing dream, 
When melodies arise. 


And if of song the highest bliss 
Would erring mortels knew, 
Let beauty only wake the strain, 

And bid the numbers flow. 


The mountains breathe a barmony, 
The woods burst forth in song, 
And ocean, with its dreamy voice, 
Sings high its waves among. 
But songs of woeds, or hills, or seas, 
ay never once compare 
With music falling from the tongee 
f lovely woman fair. 


In leveliness, she sings ef love— 
To her ’tis kindly given 
To raise the revelling soul from earth, 
And taste the joys of heaven !—R. Gilfillan. 


_— 


SONNET. 
Het not our lips pronounce the word Farewell 

To those we cherish. If we needs must part, 
On hope’s illusions let the fancy dwell : 

Wor deem that distance can divide the heart! 
Though I should look through sorrow’s dim eclipse 
aes bone se on the loved one’s io 

speak. the last sad word ; . 
~— it syllabled my soul's oaaion, any eee 

*T would be to tell how pilgrim ete 
To worship at the shrine of tarts het taney 

So be the language of despair unspoken, 


| By those whose hearts nor time, nor space can sever— 

A fountain seal d till hope be lost forever, 

} And only gushing when the heart is broken ! 

Edinburgh, June, 1839. J. H. 





OLIVER TWIST. 


| Oliver Twist ; or, the Parish Boy's Progress, By Boz, 3 vols. London, 1839. 

Lord Normanby is a truly great man; not frem having deserved higher tit!es 
| and better places than all the Phippses from the Conquest downwards, but from 
having contributed more to the mirth of mortals than any man since Falstaff. 
or at least Liston. We speak not theatricalwise, albeit, his ‘* Whiskerandos” 
at Florence was the delight of all who dined with him, and his ‘* King Co- 
phetua, dropping mercy,” a decided hit to the wild Irish jail-birds. Better 
than all this, Lord Normanby has done much to beget Boz, the so called by 
gods, Charles Dickens by men. Boz eclipses in public estimation thuse imps 
of fae, Spring Rice and jumping Jim Crow Rice. Like Byron, he awoke one 
morning and found himself famous, and for a similar reason : for, however dis- 
sim lar the men and their works, both were originals, and introduced a new sty'e 
of writing. They were not, however, causes, but the effects of predisposing 
caiises, like laws which give a form of authority to usages previously decreed 
by opinion. They both launched on the neap tide ; both touched a string which 
vibrated with another pitched tu the same key in their readers’ hearts. 

A quarter of a century of revolutions, battles and loans, had screwed up 
rather too tightly the morale of John Bull; when peace cut off the supply of 
excitement, a reaction took place, and the chord was unstrung: exhaustion 
succeeded to fever, and the waking consciousness of an over-night’s debauch 
of wine and dice. Then came the bill, which, even when it can be paid, sel- 
dom exhilarates ; then rose suspicions of having been cheated—of having paid 
too dear for our whistle—to say nothing of the immorality—awful reflections 
which defy “hock and soda-water!’’ Byron embodied in melancholy melodies 
all this disenchan'ment, this trim reckoning of honour, this satiety, this vanity 
of vaniies. He started a new hare, and was followed, as usual, by packs of 
imitators, self-important men, who, as Conning said of my Lord Palmerston, 
‘nearly touched the top of mediocrity :’’ plagiarists in prose, with all his pride, 
selfishness, and disappointment, as well as his Trufit curl and naked throat— 
but wi‘hout his wit, poetry, or sledge-hammer sarcasm. These young gentle- 
men, whose merits had not taken the upper world by storm, did not bury their 
withered hop’s by anchoreting it on Athos, nor by braving the ocean and Alpine 
| blasts ;: cockney and commonplace, they m'santhropised at first and second floor 
| lodgings in St. James’s, and lo!lopped thirteen days out of every fortnight on 

elub-chairs, all rouge and fine linen. They founded the kid glove school; all 
: s0Uls of the same shop; al! nouns of the same gender, and multitudinous be- 
yond the Heber-cataloguing power of Payne and Foss, or the leisure and re- 
gisters of Mr Lister. - To these artists we owed portraitures worthy of the 
sitters from whom they drew—fu!! lengths. made indeed by Nature's journey- 
men, but refitted by Maradan and Mantalini. They spun out their gossamer 
delicately-organised tomelets to the rapture of boarding-school m’sses, and dis- 
| may of the very respectable Society fur the Diffusion of Useful and Entertain- 
| ing Knowledge. ‘Tartar emetic and ipecacuanha are more stomachic than the 
| sight or smell! of this cold cream of second-rate coteries, their rings and ringlets, 
their eye-glasses and rose-water. A constant eradication of superfluous beards 
fitted them for the spinning-jenny of Omphale. 

As Gifford came with his two constables, Baviad and Meviad, to upset the 
“Urn” and teapots of the Della Cruscan fiddle-faddlers, so Boz has fluttered 
our turtle-dove cotes. Their cooing duodecimos, the moment Pickwick loom- 
ed in view, were packed off te the trunkmaker, the only human being ever 
benefited by their hot pressings. ‘* There are limits to forbearance,”’ said the 
Duke of Wellington. Mortal men could stand this poor dietary no longer ; 
water-gruelled with ‘petits puits d'amour” sickened with adulterated capil- 
laire, they roared out for underdone beefatakes and brown stout.* Disgusted 
alike with die-away Divorcées and effeminate men-milliners, they fled in despair 
to rude, rough, human, ‘ Dusty-Bob” nature—ashes to ashes. A precisely 
analogous reaction drove our progenitors into the Beggar's Opera, to escape 
from the emasculated squeakings, the vor et preterea nihil, of the Farinellis 
Thus the “smooth confectionary style,”"+ long, according to Whig authority, 
peculiar to the Mulgravians, was the spark which kindled the fire, which heated 
the oven, which baked the “ rabbit-pie,”” which Mr. William Sikes convales- 
cently consumed 

People formerly wrote for the learned, now the learned write fer the people, 
who, with Mr. Blathers the runner, “likes spirits which comes home warmer 
to the feelings,” not “cold without,” but ‘warm with,” and a “flash of 
lightning.” The lower we descend in the social scale (except in the trifles of 
legislative and s!ate-governing capabilities) the nearer we approach to the brute, 
deveid of any thought beyond sensual necessities and gratifications, destruction, 
and reproduction. Cicero says that nowhere are pablic feelings better tested 
than at the theatre. Our galleries roar to a god at the filching a purse, the 
prastical working out of the appropriation principle : when Mr. Merryman deals 
a heavy and serious blow, the eyes of the Emeralders rain kissing-comfits and 
petatoes. There can be no mistake in eating, which like whistling, is easier 
than metaphysics: thus, when Mathews bolted a real leg of boiled lamb in 
“No Song Ne Supper,” the yearnings of Electra for Orestes were a farce 
compared to the peristaltic emotions of our Adelphi. Allusions to the gentle 
oe of wives tickle pittites and boxites alike, for that shoe pinches every 

oot. 

It is perfectly natural that Oliver Twist, which is made up of delineating 
these propensities, should be the joy of the ten pounders: it is another affair 
why the ten thousand and ten thousand a year men shou!d join in this univer- 
sal suffrege. This is a very lomg question, which we shall cut very short. Boz 
is a truly national author—English to the backbone. His countrymen, high 
and low, are a!l influenced by a lurking prestige im favour of a wild, adven- 
turous, Robin Hood life: we imbibe it in the ballads of our youth; it is the 
remnant of the Ang'o-Saxon resistance against a Norman invader. Our long- 
ings are influenced by these indistinct impressions, as the ears of Mr. Babbage 
are by the first tune played by Tubal Cain on the first organ, which still vibrate 
in indefinite space, although unheard even by the less gifted members of the 
Royal Society. We once had some thoughts of writing an eleventh Bridge- 
water on their varieties, as compared with those of the still-heard post-diluvian 
barrel-organs :—the reading, however, (let alone the writing.) of such treatises 
has a very materialising unpoetical tendency ; they reduce every thing to a 
question of 6s. 8d. 

Romances, pastorals, ballads, pamphlets, sermons, &c., have all marked the 
different periods of the world of which they were the produce : our vices have 
done the same. The Mohawks, “ bloods” of olden times, s'it noses and fenced 
at the lieges : the tiger heroes of Smollett and Fielding were coarse and foot- 
manlike: we sympathise with neither, we cut our coats (or pea-jackets 7?) and 
moral codes differently ; the mere conventional, sectional, and personal, neve: 
interest in afier and other times. Aristophanes and Lope de Vega were all the 
rage of their day, but nobody, now-a days, pretends to understand them except 
Mr. Mitchell and Lord Holland, while Horace and Shakspeare, nature's darlings 











* Sir Henry Halford attributes to green tea, which injures the pineal gland and to 
water-parties, which weaken the digestive organs, the wishy-washyness of West-e: 
literature. : 

+ See Rolliad, p. 8, Edn. 1795, and pp. 7-19, as to various hereditaments of the “ prat 
tling, scribbling Phippses.” ‘* How capering Mulgrave aped the grace of bears,” &<« 


&c. In those days of golden palmy Teryism thoy, with ether lambkins, were penned in 
the treasury fold, 








Rosnemteenne 
play about men’s hearts for ever. There is no doubt that the spirit of the age 
gives a peculiar tone and flavour to representations of human nature. Boz 
would have been villanous in the chivalrous times of Froissart, intolerable in 
tne Sidney days of Arcadian eupheuism, unpresentable in the formal, clouded- 
cane era of Addison. The subject-matter of Boz did not then exist, neither 
the people nor their reformed manners—it would have seemed an unnatural fic- 
tion. Now armour and ermine, slashed doublets, powder and perriwigs, are 
scheduled away into Monmouth Sireet. All ages have, however, allowed vices 
to be ridiculed, provided no one suspected thet he was laughing at himself: 
| thus ASsop, who dis!iked hemlock for supper, showed up human follies, by giv- 
| ing snouts and tails to gluttons and demagogues. ‘There was no free press 
then, which has done very much, all must own, to bring about that state of 
things of which ‘slang’ is the expression. Perry and Stewart led the way by 
Chronicling and Posting the dinners, wooings, and marriages of high life. This 
roused the evil eye which haunts at prosperity. Their exclusive beatitude was 
attacked by the organs of low life. Politics interfered—in what do they not ? 
Each party pelted each other to their own infinite bemirement, and delight and 
encouragemert of the multitude, who at last broke in themselves ; libellers and 
satirists invaded the threshold of private life, and engendered that truly Eng- 
lish curiosity of prying into other people's concern’s, with which they have 
nothing todo. This depraved taste of the better classes was imitated by the 
lower who required their garbage ; they were regaled with details of trials 
where women were ordered out of court, murders, crim. cons., pol ce reports, 
coroners’ inquests, &c., and every species of crime, peppered and spiced to 
their liking; an olla podrida, a pot pourri, which, in Spain and Italy, where men 
use daggers and garlick, would be loathed as barbarous, disgusting, and indica- 
tive of a cold-blooded delight in the study of systematic vulgarity, cruelties, 
and abominations, and diagnostic of moral and intestinal cachesia. The ele- 
vation of the lower classes and the degradation of the higher, whether monar- 
chical, clerical, or aristocratical, marks the present beginning of the ere 
end. Catilines in politics and literature have brought us to this cond:tion, am 
we may truly describe Boz as a lively half-bred colt of great promise, bone, and 
action—sire, ‘Constantine the Great’’—dam, Reform. 

His works are a sign of the times ; their periodical return excites more inter- 
est than that of Halley’s comet. They, like good sermons, contribute to our 
moral health, for mirth, cakes, ale, and ginger hot in the mouth do us goon Mr. 
Froude’s negation of negus to the contrary notwithstanding. The works of Boz 
come out in numbers, suited to this age of division of labour, cheap and not too 





long—double merits ; there is just enough to make us rise from the feast, as 
all doctors of divinity and medicine do from dinner, with an appetite for more : 
in fact, Boz is the only work which the superficial acres of type called news- 
papers leave the human race time to peruse. His popularity ie unbounded—not 
that that of itself is a test of either honesty or talent ; O'Connell is the delight 
of Tipperary, and the Whigs were not unpopular in England. Boz fills the 
print-shops—Boz furnishes subjects to playwrights and farce-writers ; he is the 
play himself, now that brutes feed where Garrick trod ; he brings home to us 
tragedy, comedy, and farce ; the mountain comes to Mahomet, to us in our 
easy chairs, by our fires, and wives’ sides, unpoisoned by the gas and galleries, 
unheadached by the music and bill ofthe play. Boz, like Byron, has his imita- 
tors : since the increasing demand for the Nickleby article, Boz, not being pro- 

tected by Patent, like Mackintosh, has been pirated ; cuckoos lay their eggs in 
his nest; countless are the Factory-Boys which Mrs. Trollope has turned loose ; 
even history has become Pickwickian; Gurwood, cut like Romeo into small 
shooting stars, despatches majors and minors, Scott and lot, all aiming at the 
life of England’s Duke, which we hope (notwithstanding he has escaped a hun- 
dred victories) is still insured. ‘These biographers run shilling handicaps, the 
more subscribers the bétter—ncs numeri sumus. Whatever may be the merit 
of these imitations, for which we are not now looking, the strength of Boz con- 
sists in his originality, in his observation of character, his humour—on which 
he never dwells. He leaves a guod thing alone like Curagoa, and does not di- 
lute it; wit, which is not taught in Gower street, drops out of his mouth 
as naturally as pearls and diamonds in the fairy tale; the vein is rich, racy, 
sparkling, and good-natured—never savage, sarcastic, malevolent, nor misan- 
thropic ; always well placed and directed against the odious, against purse- 
provd insolence, and the abuse of brief authority. Boz never ridicules the poor, 
the humble, the ill-used ; he spares to real sorrow ‘the bitterest insult of a 
scornful jest ;’ his sympathies are on the right side and carry his readers with 
him. Though dealing with the dregs of socicty, he is never indelicate, inde- 
cent, irreligious ; he never approves nor countenances the gross, the immoral, 
or offensive ; he but holds these vices up in a pillory, as a warning of the dis- 
grace of criminal excess. Boz, like the bee, buzzes amid honey without clog- 
ging his wings ; he handles pitch charmingly ; the tips of the thumb and fore- 
tinger of the cigaresque senoras of Paraguay are infinitely more discoloured.— 
He tells a tale of real crushing misery in plain, and therefore most effective, 
language; he never then indulges in false sentimentality, or mawkish, far- 
fetched verbiage. Fagin, Sikes, and the dog especially, are always in their pro- 
per and natural places, always speaking, barking, and acting exactly as they 
ought to have done, and as far as we are able to judge, with every appearance 
of truth. Boz sketches localities, particularly in London, with marvellous ef- 
fect ; he concentrates with the power of a camera lucida. Born with an or- 
ganic bump for distinct observation of men and things, he sees with the eye, and 
writes with the pen of an artist—we mean with artistical skill, and not as artists 
write. He translates nature and life. The identical landscape or occurrence, 
when reduced on one sheet, will interest and astonish those who had before 
seen with eyes that saw not, and heard with ears that heard not, on whom pre- 
viously the general incident had produced no definite effect. Boz sets betore 

us in a strong light the water-standing orphan’s eyes, the condemned 

prisoner, the iron entering into his soul. his individuality arrests, for 
our feelings for human suffering in the aggregate are vague, erratic, and 

undefined. He collects them i:to one burning focus; a practical op- 

pression is perfect'y understood by the mass, even by the irrational 


‘ masses,” however they may be ignorant of the real causes and appro- 


priate remedies. A general wrong, a poll-tax, will be borne without re- 
sistance, while a particular outrage shown to the daughter of Wat Tyler came 
home to the clenched fists of a million fathers; for private feelings pave the 
way to public ovtbreaks. Death, again, as an abstract idea, is a thing for de- 


clamation. Boz gives the newly-dug grave, the rope grating when withdrawn 
from under the lowered coilin, and the hollow sound from the shovelful of earth 
thrown in. ‘The nearer we approach to the corpse, the more appalling is death. 
The circumstantiality of the murder of Nancy is more harrowing than the 
bulletin of 50,000 men killed at Borodino. Bloodshed in midday comes home 
to our peaceful threshold, it shocks the order of things; it occurs amid life. 
Wholesale carnage, battle’s own daughter, is what we expect, and is gilded 
with glory and victory, not visited by shame and punishment, 

He appears te propose to himse!f in all his works some definite abuse to be 
assailed. ‘Thus Pickwick, the investigator of ‘ tiltle-bats,’ sallying forth with 
his disciples on knight-erratic discoveries, conveys @ good-humoured satire on 
the meetings of those peripatetic philosophers who star, sectionise, and eat tur- 
tle in the commercial towns, making fools of themselves, throwing a ridicule 
over science, and unsettling country gentlemen from their legitimate studies of 
poor, poachers, and turnpikes. Buzfoz and tomata-sauce are a fair exposition 
of the brow-beating system of ovr courts of injustice; the verdict does honour 
to trial by jury. Nickleby is eimed, primarily, at those cheap seminaries where 
starvation is taught gratis, aod which we fear were too common throughout 
England ; and we rejoice to hear that the exposure has already put down many 
infant bastilles. We fear, however, that no Nickleby will reform the weak, 





vacillating Verisephte, or the griping, sp'der-like pettifoggers ; for*where there 
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is carrion there will be kites. The poor-creature ire of dandies (of which 
Boz has a most imperfect and conventional dea) would otherwise have been 
created in vain. he destiny of rivers, according to Brindley, was to feed na- 
vigable canals, that of the hariniess exquisites is to eat Crocky’s entrées, and to 
be eaten up by blacklegs, Opera-dancers, their own conceit, their valets, and 
usurious attorneys 

We shall say very little more about this book, which we presume all our 
readers have read. The plot, if it be not an atuse of ‘erms to use such an ex: 

ression, turns on the eerly misfortunes, persec itions. and final prosperity of 
Mr. Oliver !'wist. His mother, immediately at er having given him b rih, ex- 
Pires in a workhouse—under circumstances of wretchedness and destitution, 
which are greptically detailed. Oliver, as we coleci from sone unrareilings 
and discoveries, which fo:m a considerable and c:riain y t.€ most tiresome part 
of the concluding volume, is the natural son of a geutleman, who, having se- 
parated from his wife by whom he has one son, cona cts himself with the daugh- 
ter of an offic r; she is left, from a concurrence of unforeseen events, to perisis 
amid strangers and paupers, while her seducer dis abroad ; the w dow perpe- 
tuates on the child of her rival her hatred tu his father, which she ins ils mto 
her son; this , who goes by the name of Monks, appears at every impor- 
tant crisis, unediectedly aid mysteriously liké Zam el, r some evi! demon in 
amelodrame ; willing to kill and yet afraul to strike, he seeks to work out the 
ru'n of his brother through the agency of o hers. It appears thay their common 
father, in his will, bad attached a conditional forfeiture of a beqnest to the uo- 
born Oliver, in case he should ever be convicted of any disgraceful or felonious 
crime; and she object of Mr. Monks’ whole existence is to give effect to th's 
proviso by corrupting the chihl—though why we hardly understaad, since the 
will bas been suppre-sed by himself and bis mother. Monks employs a Jew 
named Fag n, over whom he has some unexplained influence, to instil into the 
lad’s mind the mysteries of * prigging fogles and tickers. and cracking,’ that is, 
the gentle craft of pickng pockets and house breaking. Fagin isa ‘fence,’ a 
receiver of s'olen goods, and moreover a schoo master at home. This ‘ merry 
old gentleman’ is a professor of rigm-role and of ‘useful and entertaining know- 
ledge,’ a modern sophist, whose trade is to make mankind wise, by teaching 
them the utilitarian princij le of Mr. Jeremy Bentham— alias, tle golden rule of 
number one of Mr. Jeremy Di dler. 

It ts obvious tha’ Master Oliver would have a tendency, under the finish of 
this London university, to tura ot acomplete master of arts and practical phi- 
losophby. Born of a mo her ‘ without a wedding-ring,’ in a workhouse—crarled 
in ignomi: y—-clad in the livery of misery—ill-fed, scorned, and batteted—the 
world his enemy—h's suscep ible youth was educated in unmitigated vice, un- 
checked —unredeemed by any single religious or social « orrective : he is appren 
ticed to a low undertaker, and .nade acquainted with death under every form of 
horror, misery. and disgust, to which familiarity had long rendered his master 
callous. Oliver at last runs away, to esc«pe from the ill-usage of a co-appren- 
tice—Noah Claypole—who, born aud bred under sini ar cireumstan es, grew 
up naturally to be unprincipled, cowardly, cruel, selfish, greedy, cunning, and a 
compound of ail the lowest and meanest forms of vice—a liar, and not even a 
good thief. Oliver arives in Lon‘on, and the first person he meets (as was 
particu arly likely) is an emissary of Fagin's, to whose den he is consigned, and 
there initiated in o the gin, blasphemy, tricks, and crimes of the deepest depths 
of St. Giles's, Billingsgate, and the Old Bailey. After some preparatory tuit on, 
Mas’er Oliver is taken between Charles Bates and the Artful Dodger, two tame 
elephants, to try his hand at earning an honest livelihood ; the Dodger pcks 
the pocket of a resjectable old gentleman, who is absorbed at a stall of books 
et totus inillis. He is observed, aud makes off; Oliver is canght by the po'ice. 
and had up: he escapes through the acquitt'ng testimony of ihe bookseller, and 
is taken home by the book-col ector, Mr. Brownlow, who (singularly enough) 
happens t» have been his father’s best friend, and in whose house Oliver sees 
(quite by accident) the portrait of his mo her, wi h which (as she cied in child- 
bed, and nobody in the house knew that he was her son) it was highly probable 
that he should be instantaneous'y affected. Oliver, after a time, goes out on a 
message, and by an: ther accidenc, is met by another of Fagin’s emissaries, by 
whom be is taken back to his studies. His next essay is in a hovse- breaking 
adventure, in which he is wounded by the servan's—aud again adopted by the 
masters; Miss Maylie, the companion of the mistress, happening to be the sis- 
ter of Oliver’s mo'her, though nobody knew it. In a word, each crime he wit- 
nesses is the making of bim, and al! robbed by his companions of the Clan 
Fagin, are the only people connec ed with his past his'ory and future fortunes 

Nancy, a character which all wil! admit is delineated with great power, how- 
ever they may d fer with regard to its propriety and truth. Nancy was usher- 
ed inty this world, accordu g to her own words, ‘ with the alley and gutter for 
her cradle, and to be her death bed’—wih ‘m certain roof but the coffin’ — 
The brothel and g n-shop were her school. She comes upon the sceue the mis- 
tress of Bill Sires, a ferocious, consummate villain. She is an instrament by 
which Oliver is inveigled—sent out with ‘a key of a house door and a basket, 
to look respectable.’ Sie is the Mrs. Masham o1 these thimbleriggers Whe 
Fagin is in despair that the poor little child should have slipped a moment out 
of his c.utches, Nancy comes like ti e deliveress of the pious neas, recogni-ed 
by her balmy breath (of Geneva) and her grace of (street) walking—et vera tn- 
gressu patuit dea, She is the decoy duck by which be is taken as an accom- 
plice to the housebreaking : yet, having done all this, without any appare't rea- 
son she at once sacrifices her companions in order to save the very victim 
who u she had entra sped, and that with so much art, that Mr Sikes, who was 
not prodigal of commendstion, bad affirmed ber ‘to be an honour 'o her sux “— 
Nancy now exhibi.s the greatest courage and sinylc-hearted dis nteres edness : 
she returns money from Miss Maylie; she rejects @ proffered home, the loss of 
which she knew so well; she decl nes the means o! repentance, for which she 
yearned at moments of the hauntings of the guod spirit ‘This and more she re 
nounces in order to cling to her lover !—a nasty, brutal s@ound el, who heats 
and kicks her, even a'ter her tenderest wa'chfulness over !.is sick bed, ard who 
ends by cutting her threat. Whie the romantic approve, and metaphysic ans 
speculate on the abs ract possibility of this union of vir ue and vice, we all 
sympathise with Nancy’s me aucholy fate: her death is drawn with a force 
which quite appals. This devotedness to her unworthy companion, to whem, 
notwithstanding her early history she is clearly cons ant, forms her redeeming 
point. Woman's love, like the deep-rooted trees on the tomb of Geryon, can- 
not be plucked out without blood. Nancy is described as aware of her degra'ed 
situation: she felt the awe of the undetilediess of virtue, at which vice stands 
abashed ; yet, when Miss Maylie, who, se: ing only the hor-or and guilt, caliely 
reasons, and attempts to save her from S kes, Nancy, who loves, is fat hful and 
unmoved. We may inieed specu’ate whether such metal, iad it been cast in a 
better mould, would not have run true and clear. We can only reason on whaj 
of necessity must have been the result of the influences to which she had been 
exposed trom her bir.h downwards. Notwithstanding that the greater tendency 
in woman towards the gentler affections renders a Nancy somewhat less im- 
probsble tha, an Oliver, we fear that both characters must be considered con- 
trary to the laws of human nature a: d experience everywhere, and particularly 
in Engla'd. Here, a woman once lost descends instantaneously, as through a 
trap-dovr, into unknown depths, to be heard of no more ‘There is no climbing 
Up 4gain, none to forgive, nune to say ‘sn no more ;’ all throw the first stone 
ali press on the bruised reed,—and her own sex the heavies : not only those 
who are themselves unscathed, merely because they have never known want, 
misery, or temptation ; but even the wise, the though ful, the experienced, the 
truly and intrinsicaily pure,—even they can pardon every crime and cover every 
stame save that ofn erring sis er. 

The character of Bill Sikes, the housebreaker and murderer, is drawn, we 
conceive, with equal power and accuracy: he isa thorough miscreant, of that 
coarse, bul] dog grossness, which is peculiar to this country, Ike bis legs, which 
are of that kind that seem incomplete without fetiers He is unredeemed by 
any single merit; he cannot feel even for Nancy, whose affectiun and teais he 
calls ‘ whiming ;’ when she faiv.ts at his ill-usage, he ‘tries a little blasphemy,’ 
—which one of the heroes of the Kolliad administered to Lord Chaucellor 
Thuriow, with his best Burgundy, to put him in good humour. This energy, 
this ‘shotting his gun,’ forms part of the noo; of Mr. Sikes: it partakes of that 
tendency wh ch, according to Professor Keble, is akin to poetry, that seeking an 
animated outbreak, as a safety-valve tor inver feelings and excitement. Mr. 
Sikes, like Mount Vesuvius in an eruption, shoots forth his ‘ words that burn,’ 
either in reference to that locality of which fire avd sulphur form the staple, or 
by invoking condemnation on his own and other people’s visual organs,-—with 
a libera ity of anathema which, if realized, would render opthalmia less uncom 
mon than the measles. Boz, however, has a curivus felicity in wrapping up 
this hero—brimstune in silver paper; he rectifies the above proof drams by the 
dilution of humorous periphrases. The accouvt of the behaviour of the mur- 
derer after the deed is done is of first rate excellence: he is traced step by 
step, where an inferior writer would have genera ized. The attempt to drown 
the dog, ard the dialogue while the mail-coach stops, are perfect. ‘Those mat- 
ter of fact, every-day occurrences, which the conscience haunied outcast applies 
to self-accusation, heighten the truth of the picture, and evince that close ob- 
servation of inc.dents aud perception of character and professions so remarkable 
in our author. 

As the tale proceeds, the bad characters are duly made examples of, while 
Oliver with the posse comitatus of old ladies and gentlemen, young bride and 
‘bridegroom, foutmen, epothecary, and so on, all settle down ma country village 
in one lot, being, we inter, unable to do without each other. The Fagin cabi- 
net 1s broken up; the peasant premier is executed at Newgate, altnough it 
would puzzle most Old Bailey lawyers to explain why. He certainly deserved 
to be hung ; that, however, was primd facie in favour of his acquittal; inas- 
much as, not being hampered by having justice on his side, he had all the 
chances of all the crotcheis of judges, and twelve honest and true men, to say 








nothing of the characteristic absurdity of English prosecutors aud people, 
whose eagerness to catch a thief and to bring hun to ‘rial is ovly equalled by 
their morbid anxiety, when conviction bas taken ; lace, for cheating the gallows 
and Jack Ketch of their just perquisites : Fagin, however, not having even the 
excuse of fourteen children, nur the benefit of a mercy-mongering Mulgrave, 
is ‘launched into eternity.’ Nancy, #s we have already scen, is muidered 
by Sikes. This prime supporter of the Fagin a:iministration, the burly and 
bandy-legged ruftian of the geng, the head of the cursers, hangs himself, by ac- 
cident, in an at:ewpt to escape with a rope from the roof of a house: his unn- 
tentional self-destruction presen’s at ap! illustration of the political truth, that 
unprincipled, incompetent bunglers will put an end to their oxn existence, if 
only let a one ani supplied with rope enough. The minor tail get off better 
than the r leaders. Kean Clay;ole takes to the trade of an informer, the Art- 
fui Dodger is trensported a ‘ iifer,’ while Charley Bates reforms, cuts the con- 
cern, and becomes a respectable dealer in bullocks in one of the midland 
counties. 

We have introduced our reaters neither to the lovers and ‘genteel’ folks 
above stairs, nor to the maids and fuotmen below ; they are al! birds of the 
same feather, and in whom we take no interest. Mr. Bumble the bea- 
dle, and Mrs. Corney, the work house matron, are infinitely better company : 
their lives and loves are interwoven in the tale like slotted silk. Mr. Bumble 
is one of that numerous tribe of poor creatures who are puffed out with inso- 
lence of office, the pride of brief authority, and with whom we have been too 
tong familiar :—me.n and cowarvly in heart, craven to his superiors, insulting 
where insult is safe, a true red-tapist pauper bully. Power has a natural ten- 
dency to corpulency, which becomes a beadle ; moreover he is full of admira- 
tion of the outward and visible signs of his dignity, his cocked hat especially, 
which silences the poor-house and churchyard. In that he is true to * homan 
vatur.’ * L'habst ne fait pas le moine’ may be true of French monks, but is 
fa se as regards English Beadles, Speakers, and Chancello:s, Mr. Bumble, 
when turned out, ¢eplures the loss of his re-pect inspiring costume, shorn of 
his strength, like Samson he ta-tes the misery of an ex Rght-Honourable cit, 
subsiding pinmaker into the Minores, from the glories of recording angels, 
turtles, and ‘your lordship’ of the Mansion house. The relinquishimeut by 
our bench of bishops of their powdered bire nest wigs preceded the hcavy and 
serious blow dealt to the establishment by the cathedral-destruction commis- 
sion. 

Mr, Bumble, while in office, is fully seusible of the envy which frowns at au- 
thority. Like all small people in great place, he endeavours to disarm the 
fruc' ification of the evil eye by lamenting that ‘a porochial life is not a bed of 
roses.’ His visit to Mrs. Corney is admirable. Boz paints to the life the cere- 
monious, courteous dignity of the beadl-, who, notwithstanding, keeps a sharp 
jook-out at her ‘real silver spoons,’ and their number; the *how much has 
she’ prnciple of more interested than interesting siiver-fo kers. Mrs. Corney, 
al hough matron of a work-house, had a heart, and could feel for—a beadie: 
she sighs to exchange the so itary grandeur of power for the long-missed, uever 
forgotien endearments of marital bliss. Ifever a beade looked tender, ours 
did, and the widow is won. Once become one, Mr. and Mrs Bamble soon 
find ou! that, afier pearls and diamonds, the next rere thing is the uvion of 
power and rank with connubial feticity, which, as we observed in the case of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, thrives best in the unseen joys of priva e iuti- 
maces. Beadles are but men. Mahomet failed in convincing his wife of his 
supernatural powers. Mrs. Bumble turns out to be a virago of the true grey 
Xantippe breed: the pitch of her character has a constant tendency to boil 
over, wh ch she at last exemplifies hy throwing the soapsuds over her lord and 
masver, thereby upsetting all St Paul's decisions respecting weaker vessels — 
‘It is sometimes,’ says Quevedo, ‘better to buy a quart of milk than tu keep a 
cow.’ 

But we are getting tedious—so one word of farewcll to our pleasant Boz. — 
‘Macte nova virtule puer’-—we warn him like the weird sisters—beware of 
the worst cockneyism—that of Mayfair: eschew mawkish, unmanly sentimen- 
talism: beware of pseudo-Byrons, of men without cravats or principles, 
whose rude, false, sensual, ungen:rous hearts, are poorly concealed bene th 
gollen chains and speckled waistcoa's, men more truly vulgar than any Bates 
or Dodger. If Boz values his fairfame more than Mr Beatley’s ducats—if he 
aspires to somthing better than being made a show of for a season or two— 
‘et him alike shun Mr. Sikes and his gin-bottle, Miss Nancy and my Lady Ma- 
tilda’s syllabubs. The world is wide enough without them ; ror is there any 
lak in London of witty men and pretty women, of decent books and cooks, 
wherew'th to sharpen his intellect and refiue his taste. If Boz neglects these 
hints and 1s besirened by the ‘tonti pa pti? of the Malgravien huidy-gurdies, 
then, as Sam Slick savs, ‘ He don’t know the valy of his diamond.’ 

It is hardly feir to conclude an article, however brief and desultory, upon Oliver 
Twist, without making some allus on to the ob izations under which author and 
reader are laid by the graphic running commentary of Mr. Craikshank’s e’ch- 
ings. This, we suspect, may be as great an artist in h’s owa way es Boz him- 
self—and it is difficult to say, ou laying down the book, how much of the pow- 
erful impression we are conscious of may be due, not to the pen, but to the 
pencil, Long before Boz was heard of, George Cruikshank had captured a 
snug niche in the Temple of Fume—oue fer more secure than ninety-nine 
Royal Academicians in a hundred ever get posses-ion of—by his bold sprightly 
del neation of folly, both smirking and solemn. The easy play of his humorous 
fancy was as universally felt as the exquisite nicety of his observation of low 
and grotesque realities But it was res: rved for Boz to guess that so great a 
master of fun—w th an eye so true to fact combining so much of the genuine 
vis creat:iz—-roust in all likelihood be capable of doing justice to conceptions of 
the dark and feavful order, as well! as to the ex!ravagances of human absurdity. 
His Bumble’s Courtship—his Fagin’s Crib, &c., might have been anticipated 
—his Sikes attempting to Murder the Dog, and his Jew in the Condemned Cell, 
have amply justified the novelist’s shrewd prog: ostication, and proved @ range 
of power perliaps unrivalled since Hogarth. Weare really surprised that such 
judges as Wilkie, Landseer, Leslie, Allan, &c , have not ere now insisted on 
breaking through all puny laws, and giving this man of un‘oubted genius his 
diploma. Monsieur Scribe is in the Institute—let uot the example be in vain. 


oinemndiliieiiedas 
CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 
Confessions of a Thug.* By Captain Meadows Taylor, in the service of H.H. 
the Nizam. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1839. Beutley. 


The tale of crime which forms the subject of the following pages is, alas ! 
almost all true: what there is of fiction has been supplied only to connect the 


his hoinble profession would admit. 

Of the youthful history of Amcer Ali, we need take no further notice than 
that his father and mother were murdered by Thugs, and he, au infant, saved 
and adupted by oue of their leaders. in due time be was imtiated into the 
mysteries of their cu:sed profession, and became one of the most daring anu 
successful of their jemadars, or chiefs. In the course of his carevr he musdered 
his own sister, without knowing who she was; and bis other murders were not 
less horrible, though he seemed to gl at upon the skill and certainty with which 
he performed them. ‘Their religious observances in the worship of Bhowanee, 
the goddess of Destruction ; their faith in omens, and other strange circum- 
stances, are already pretty geverally known to the public. Like the kn ghts of 
old, the candidates underwent a sort of novitiate, and were instructed in their 
future duties. Among the rest, the use of the roomal, or handkerchief, used 
by the Thugs, then called Bhuttote, in strangling their victims, was taught; 
and it is surprising how instantaneously it ended life :— 

‘On the fifth morning (Ameer Ali tells), the handkerchief was put into my 
hand ; and after having been bathed, anointed with sweet-smelling ols, and 
marked on the forehead with vermil on, as a votary of Bhowanee, I was de- 
clared a Bhuttote. ‘ One thing I forgot,’ said the old man lsughing, as he gave 
me the cloth; ‘and that was the principal, perhaps. I have not shewn you 
how to use it, and I have a peculiar knack of my own, which is easily commu- 
picated. You will soon learn it.’ He took the cloth, tied a large knot at one 
evd, with a piece of silver inserted in it : this he held in his left hand, the plain 
end being in his right, and about as much space between them as would near'y 
compass a man’s neck : the closed hands had the palms uppermost. ‘ Now,’ 
said he, ‘ mark this ; and when you throw the clotn from behind, and have got 
it tight, suddenly turn your knuckles into the neck, giving a sharp wrench to 
either side that may be most convenient. If done in a masterly manner, instant 
death ensues.’ I took the cloth, and held it as he directed, but it dd not please 
him. * Give it me back, that I may shew you more exactly on your own neck,’ 
said he. ‘Indeed, no,’ cried I, laughing; ‘ you might think I was a traveller, 
and have me down in an instant, without intending it; but I perfectly under- 
stand the method.’ ‘ Then try it on me, Ameer Ali; I shall see by the position 
of your hands whether you know anything aboutit.’ I obeyed him; the old 
man shook his head and laughed. ‘ That will never do; you could not kill a 
child in that way,’ he said ; ‘ when you feel my hands round your neck you will 
understand.’ So [ submitted with as good a grace as | cuuld, though I did not 
at all like the idea. My blood rancod through me as I felt his chill, clammy 
hands about my neck ; but he did not hurt me, and | saw where my error had 
been. I tried it on him as he had shewn me several times, and was declared 
at last to be perfect. * Now you only want practice, Ameer Ali,’ said he. ‘ In- 
shalia! Roop Singh,’ I replied, ‘ we shall have plenty of it. One beginning, 
and I fear not for the rest. Like a tiger which, once having tasted human 
blood, will, if possible, take no other, and runs every risk to get it, so I feel it 


* The word ‘‘ Thug” means a deceiver, from the Hindee verb Thugna, to deceive :— 





it is pronounced Tug, slightly aspirated. 
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events, aud make the adventures of Ameer Aji as interesting as the navure of | 





| now follow me, we will go to the grave. 





August 24, 


Sahib! I knew myself—I had spoken 





wi'l be with me.’ 
truly ” 

Thus accomplished, his first murder is described :— 

“Tt was now general y known to all that | was to have the Saho 
self, and many th onged about me to see how I louked forward to my first trial - 
every one cheered me, end I must own this gave me great confideme. As the 
time approached, ny soul burned for the work like that of a young and brave 
so'dver to see the first flash of his bright sword in anger. My father enjoyed 
my demeanour in si ent satisfaction ; he spoke no , but there was exuliation in 
his eye as he looked fond y upon me, and I felt that I should not disappoint 
him. The whole band seemed to be impressed particularly with the Importance 
of the present matier, for they collected into groups, and though each man knew 
exactly what he had to do, and what was appointed for his comrade, yet they 
seemed to be discussing the whole, till one by one they separated, and each 
stretched himself out to gain the little rest he could, before the time arrived 
which would call him into active, nay, deadly strife—my father and Hoosein 
too, aliexcept myself. I was sitting outside our slight tent when Roop Singh 
came tome. ‘Baba!’ ssid he as he sat down, ‘how feel you? is your heart 
firm and your blood cool?’ * Both,’ said I: ‘nothing can cha ge my heart - 
and feel my hend, is my blood hot” ‘No,’ said the old man taking 1t in his: 
‘it is not, nor does it tremble; this is as it should be. I have seen many pre- 
pare for their first trial, but never one so coolly and calmly as you do; but this 
is all in consequence of the blesse? Muntrus which have been read over you 
ad the ceremonies you went through.’ ‘Perhaps so,’ said I; ¢ but I think i 
should have been much the same without them’ ‘ Now may Bhowanee foraiye 
you, proud boy,’ he replied ; ‘ you know not their efficacy ; was there ever a 
proader being than I was—a Rajpoot by birth, and one of the purest tribes? 
Had { not slain wid beasts, or helped to slay them from my chitdhood ? byt 
when a man was shewu me, and the handkerchief alone put into my hands to 
cestroy him with, indeed I trembled; nor was it for a long time that I could 
be brought to attempt it. But,’ contmued Roop Singh, ‘you have one more 
ceremony to go through, which on no eccount must be neg ected ; go, ca'l your 
father, Hoosen, and Bhudrinath, that they may be present.’ We were all soon 
as-embled, and the Gooro» led the way into an adjuining field. He Stopped, 
and turning to the direction in which we were to proceed, ra sed his hands in a 
supplicatory manner and cried, ‘Oh Kalee! Maha Kalee! if the traveller now 
wits us should die by the hand of this thy new votary, vouchsafe us the Thi- 
baoo!’ All of us stood silently; and wonderful to relate, even at thet late 
hour an ass brayed on the right hand. ‘The Gooroo was overjoyed.‘ There!’ 
cried he to the others, ‘ wes there ever so complete an accep at on of a votary ? 


And it was so. 


ukar to my- 


The omen almost followed the prayer.’ *Shookr Alla!’ exclaimed my father, ‘,4 


‘it is now complete ; he will go forth and conquer. There only remains for 
you to tie the knot.’ * That I will do when we retum,’ said the Gooroo; and 
when we reached our encampme:.t.be to k my handkerchief, and untying the 
knot which had been previous!y made, he retied it, placing a piece of silver in 


trust in it; in the holy name of Kalee, i bd itdo your will!’ I received it in 

my right hand, and carefully ‘tucked it into my wais'band, that I might not lose 

it, avd that it might be ready for action whem required. We remaiued in con- , 
ver-ation for some time, and then threw ourselves on our carpets to snatch a 

short rest, till one of our men from the village came and told us that the Sahou- 

kar was prepar ng to move, and had sent him on to warn us. The band were 

quickly roused and our beasts laden, and we drew up by the side of the road to 

await his arrival. 
The night was beautiful, the road excellent, aid we pushed on in high spirits, 

The booty we were tv possess, the tact with which the whole matter had been 

managed from the first, would mark it as an enterpri-e of a superior description, 
one that any one of us would be proud to mention, and which wou'd cause a 
considerable sensation, not only in the country, but among the numerous bands 
of Thugs of Hindostan, more especially those we were to rejoin at the concla- 
sion of our season. We had proceeded about two coss, when there was a mur 

mur amovg the men who led, and one of the scouts was an instant afierwards 
seen making his way to where we were. My father recognised him as one of 
those he hai sent on. ‘ Bhilla Manjeh !’ [have you cleared the hole] he eageily 
inquired. ‘Manjeh!’ said the man; ‘it is cleared, and it is all ready. See 
you yon low hills? A streaml+t, as I told you, runs from them ; and it isa rare 
bhii that we have made, Jemadar Sahib. You will say we have done well.’ 
‘And how far may it be?’ demanded my father. ‘ About halfa coss,’ said the 
man: ‘a short distance from hence the road becomes stony, and continues so 
tll you are above the pass—take advantage of it ;’ and he fell in among the 
others. ‘The men were silently warned to be at their posts, and each man, or 
two men as it was necessery, placed himself close to the one to whom he had 
been assigned. By designed obstructions in front, the bullocks belonging to the 
Sahoukar, with their ettendsnts, were brought immediately abovt the cart in 
which he rode, and the whole being gathered into one place. were the easier to 
be secured. ‘lhe preparations egain :oused me, and I grasped the handkerchief 
firmly, thinking every moment that the signal was about to be made; but we 
still crept ou at aslow pace, for the road was narrow and lined by thorny bushes; 
and the men in front proceeding as slowly as possible, we were kept exactly in 
our proper pace, and expected every moment to reach the spot. As we ap- 
proached the stall bills, the jungle became pretty thick, and appeared doubly 
so by the moonlight, and we pa-xsed many places where I thonght the deed 
might have been done with advantage. But I was wrong, for the Lughaees 
had selected an admirable one. A man came from the {ront, whispered a few 
words to my father, and »gain went on: this increased my anxiety. We cross- 
ed a sm:ll hollow, escended a bank, and below us I saw what I was sure was 
the place. The banks of the rivulet were high and steep, covered with thick 
underwood mat'ed by trailing creepers. A few higher trees nearly met over 
its bed, in which could be just discerned a smal! thread of witer, looking like 
aelver snake as the moon's rays fell on it hrough the dark foliage. A hund ed 
thieves might lie there, thought I; and who could ever know the fate of a tra- 
veller who miglit so easily be surprised in such a spot? I was roused from my 
train of thought by my father, as he called out ‘ Hooshiaree !’ [caution.] This 
was the preparatory signal. He went to the side of the cart, and represented 
to the Sahoukar that we had reached the stream, and that the bank was so 
steep. and the bed so stony, that we must get out and walk over to the other 
side, if no further. This was quite sufficient: the man got out, and after see- 
ing the cart safely down the steep bank, was prepering to fol ow himself The 
whole scene is now belure me. ‘The bullocks and their drivers, with the Thugs, 
were al: in a confused group in the bed of the little stream, the men shouting 
and urging on their beasts: but it was easy to see that every man had a Thug 
close to him awaiting the signal. They were only a few feet below us, and the 
stream was +o narrow that it was with some d fliculty all could stand in its bed, 
especially when the cart reached the bottom, Above stood my father, Hoosein, 
and myself—the Sahoukar, one of his servants, and severe! other Thugs. | 
wes eagerly waiting the signal; I tightly grasped the fatal handkerchief, and 
my first victim was within a foot of me! I went behind him, as being prefera- 
ble to one side, and observed one of tre other Thugs do the same to a servant. 
‘Lhe Sahoukar moved a step o: two towards the road ; I instinctively followed 
him—lI scarcely felt that I stirred, so intensely was I observing him. ‘ Jey 
Ka'ee!’ showed my father: it was the signal, and I obeyed it! As quick as 
thought the c'o:h was round h’s neck; I seemed endued with superhuman 
strength—I wrenched his neck round—he strugyled convulsively for an instant, 
and fell. I did not quit my hold; I knelt down on him, end strained the cloth 
till my hand ached ; but he moved not—he was dead! I quitted my hold and 
started to my feet : I was mad with excitement !—my blood boiled, and F felt 
as though I could have strangled a hundred others, so easy, so simple, had the 
reality been. One turn of my wrists had placed me on an equality with those 
who had followed the profession for years: I had taken the first place in the 
enterprise, for I had killed the principal victim! I should receive the praise of 
the whole band, many of whom I was confident had looked on me as only 4 
child. I was roused from my reverie by my father. * You have done well,’ 
he said, in a low and kind voice; ‘ you w Il receive the reward of this socn; 
Ere this the bodies have been collect- 
ed, and | myself must see that they are properly d sposed of. There will be 4 
no'se about this business, ard it will need great exertion for us to get out of the 
road we are now travelling’ I followed him. We descended into the bed 0 

the stream, and were led to the grave by one of the men; others, bearing the 
body of the Sahoukar, followed. We passed up the bed of the stream for @ 
short distance ; and near tue mouth of asina'l nulla, the bed of which wasdry, 
a number of the men were standing. ‘ The grave?’ a-ked my father. ‘It 1 
up there,’ said one; ‘you will have to creep, end the thorns are very bad.’ ‘It 
matters not,’ he rep'ied , and we entered the plece. The banks of the rivulet 
were perhaps two or three yards high, and the bed was so narrow that but two 
persons could advance abreast. The creepers and trees were matted overhead, 

and the sides so thick tha’ it was impossible that any one could have got down 
from above. The tangled character of the spot increased as we proceeded, until 
it became necessary to free our c'othes from the thorns which caught us at 

every step. In afew moments we heard the sound of voices; and aftercreep- 
ing #lmost on all fours through a bule which had apparently been forces through 
the underwood, we came upon the grave. There was ovly one; it occupied 
almost the entire breadth of the stream; it was very deep, and the earth, or 
rather sand, hat been thrown out on each end. The Lughaees were s'tting 
there, sharpening stakes cut from the jungle ; but they could scarcely be seen 
from the darkness of the place, which the thick wood above only partially al- 
lowed the moovbeams to penetrate. They were conversing in a low tore In 
the slang of the bend, which J had not learned: my father spoke to them, or 
rather to their leader. ‘ You have had your wits about you,’ he said, ‘and we 
will think well of you when we make the distribution : tuis is a grave that even 
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it. Presenting it to me he said, * Receive this now sacred weapon; put your « 


He was not long in coming, aud we all moved on together. “ 
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a jackal could vot discover. Again I say, Peer Kran, you have done this pro- 


i it, th: deserve : 
. and it is well [ have seen it, that I may speak of you as you 
io an be quick—ihe night advances.’ ‘It is finished, Knodawund, 


replied the man ; ‘we do but wait for another body which they say ! ee 
and the filling up will be done immediately.’ As he spoke, the body of Nn 
Sahoukar was brought up by three men, who ra'led at it for its weight. . 
their wont,’ he said; ‘do noc spesk to them ; ouly watch what they at : t 
you must sce all, that you may be fully acquainted with your duties. ree 
silent. The corpse was dragged tothe brick and thrown ip, as als» that _ the 
servant, who had b-en killed close to the Sahoukar: incisions were —, 
their abdomens, and sha pened stakes driven through them. ‘ Were it 7 
the precaution yo: see,’ said my father, ‘the ground might swill, an Ag 
jackals would drsg out the bodies; in this way, however, it is impossible. 

hen all was finished, quantities of stones which had been collected were 
thrown upon the bodies, atterwards thorns, and the whole was covered up with 
sand, which was ca efuily sm vthed. ‘ I think this will do, Jem dar Sahib, 
said Peer Khan; ‘we may now leave the place. [i is not hkely that any oue 
will come here to look for the Sethjee or his people, and the Sahibzada has seen 
how cleverly we have dove our work’ ‘ Exongh,’ seid 1; ‘1 shall know how 
to act as a Lugha myself should I ever need it.’ My father beckoned me to 
follow him. I stayed to see some dry sand thrown over the place, and proceeded 
with the others. ‘The hole in the underwood made by us was closed up with 
great care; and a branch of a bush being broxen off, aud trailed after hin 
by the hindmost man, obliterated every footmark in the dry sand of the Nulla. 

Similar in the main points aie most of the stories of inurder, but sometines 
the victims were strong and armed men; at other times numero: s, avd acvoln- 
panied by women who were well guard«d; and these make the varieties of the 
adventures aud dangers uf the Thug. On other occasions such as love-affairs, 
&c., the sketches of Oriental manners, custoins, and society, are aloue a high 
recommen‘ation to this publication. We know not when we have seen thein 
better depicted. Here, for iustance, js a portrait :— 


* Bhudrinath, one of the most ski ful of the band, was a complete exception 
to what [ have said He was a short, stovt, active fellow ; a man who aspir d 
to be a jemadar, and with some reason. I have mentioned him beloce as tue 
bearer of the sacred pickaxe. He was one of the most euterprising among us, 
and had conducted small expeditions, in which he had acquitted himself much 
to the satisfaction of those whu had intrusted him wih them, Tt was curious 
to see that man eat. He consumed, every day that he could get it, two seers 
of flour made into cakes, a quarter of a seer of ghee (clarified butter), aud a 
large pot of milk containing upwards of a seer. It seemed impossible that one 
mancuuld demolish the pile of cakes when he bad baked them, and feily sat 
down to eat them; but one by ove they disappeared, accompanied by such 
draughts of water as would alune have filled any oidinary person. Towards 
the end of the pile, however, it was easy to ee that his jaws could hardly per 
form tueir office, and it was almost painful to behuld the distension of his sto- 
mach: he woud stretch himself first on one side, then on the other; get up 
and stioke down the mass collected, appareutly from tis throat downwards, and 
aga n essay so finish what remained, and after many attempts he would some 
times succeed. Often have I seen two or more village dogs sit opposite tu 
him, during the consumption of the mountain of cakes, luoking wisttully at 1, 
in the hope that a portion of each as he ate it might be torown to them, watch 
ing and envying every moutbful as it passed in'v the apparen ly insatiavle uiaw : 
but in vain ! 
between them, when every means uf ea.ing more had been tried and had failed , 
but it was ofienerthat ces.re of eat.nv predominated. He would appear oa the 
} . “ug lune auus’ expectations, --nay, wou'd cven break a piece off 
and huld at in his hand as it offering it: the dog wou'd move towards tim, bu! 
the coveted m-rsel disappeared as the rest had doue, and he would return to 
his expectant station, to resume a watch which too often ended in disappornt- 
ment. We often jeered him on his enormous cousumption of food; but te 
used to declare that no hing under the daily al.owance I have mentioned coulu 
satisfy lim, or enable him to perform his duty.”’ 

An Eastern entertainment offers the next example. 


The actors are called 
Bayrovpras 


_* They were three innumber; and twisting their faces into comical expres- 
sions, 80 az to cause the whole assembly to burst into a simultaneous fit of 
laughter one of them stepped forward and said, that ia the country whence he 
caine there was once a nu wab, a very wise man, who governed his country as 
no one had done before, and was a lord viciorious in war; and that, if the 
hoozoor pleased, his siaves were prepared to relate some of tis adventures — 


‘Gy on,’ said the nuwab, * we are attending ; see that there is nothing indecent, } 


for you are inthe presence of the khanum.’— Asteferalla !’ (God forbid !] cried 
all, makiug their salutation towards the screen ; ‘may the favour of the khanum 
upon us, and may Alla give her a long life and posterity to bless her — 
Inshaila! we shail find favour in her sight, and take away our garments filled 
with gold.’ They commenced : one of the men, dressed ridiculously as a child, 
personated the nuwab. ‘The story begins wi.h his youth, how he is petted in 
the zenana, and the two o.bers changing their d esses to those of temales, one 
is his mother, the other his nurse. ‘lhe young nuwab is pampered, spoiled, 
becomes uuruly, is declared to be possessed by the Shitan; a moo’ah is calied 
in, and charms and wonderful potions, prepared by the aid of magic, are admi- 
nistered. ‘The great child screams ana roars, kicks his mother aud nurse out of 
the assembly, upsets all about him; and tue contusion and noise created by ail 
this, especially aunong the tuwa'fs, made a scene of fun at which we ali laughed 
heartily. Inn inciedibly short time the men again made their a; pearance, and 
the secund act began, The child had grown up to be a youth, and to be fiery 
and uncontruilable. Women, wine, horses, and arms, are his enjoymeuts: reck- 
less of every thing he plunges into dissipation, sets his parenis at defiance runs 
into debt, is surreanded by sharpers and parasites, who despoil hii of all he 
possesses ; and he has given hiunself up to harlots and debauchery : and this 
ends the second part. His father dies—he is now nuwa!; he is the head of a 
roud house, has men and soldiers at his command, and his territory to manage 
e for hwith kicks out his former companions, discards every one he had fur- 
merly had near him, good and bad together, and gives himself up to a new set 
of rogues who had preyed upon his tather—men with hoary bear's, on!y the 
greater adepts in villany. He has a quarrel with a neighbouring noble, and the 
two prepare for war. Ihe troops are described : how they eat mountains and 
drink rivers ; and the nuwab himself as going forth like a bridegroom to meet 
his bride, like the lightning from the thunder-cloud, or a river overrunuing its 
bounds, terrible, irresis:ibie, befure whose glance m+n quail as before a lisn !— 
His horse and arms,—the former large of carcass, small of limb, feet large and 
broad, fleet as the antelope, c.urageous as the panther. Of the arms, the sword 
which, wielded by his father, had cut through a butfalo’s skin and divided the 
thickest quilting. He goes forth, and the fight commences; the horse charge, 
and the nuwab and his euemy meet (each is mounted on the back of a man) 
They fight ; sword after sword (mace of wood) is splintered. One of the horses 
is killed; it is the nuwab’s! He too is kiled! he is at the mercy of his foe! 
No, he is up again; the fight is renewed; it is loug doubtful; fresh weapens 
are given by attendants; at last he is victorious. Alla Akbar! the viciory is 
won, the enemy is rouied. ‘T’nen follows the torture of the prisoners, the rifling 
of the zenana. ‘There is one slave beautiful, small, delicate in form, an eye like 
the gazelie’s, fair as the beauties of Rome, or the fabled onesof Evoland. She 
falls at his feet: he is captivated. She conquers, and the nika is performed — 
They live happi'y for some time; but the fame of the beauty of the daughter of 
a neighbour reaches him. His soul is on fire; his former love is neglected. 
He proposes marrisge; it Is accepted ; the bride comes home, and a deadly 
* Jealousy ensues between the rival wives. The quarrels of the zenana are de- 
scribed ; and by the shrieks of laughter f-om behind the screen, it was easy to 
believe how naturally all had been described and acted. The nuwab has reach- 
ed middle age ; he is .ow the father of a famiiy, a respectable man, a religivus 
man, surrounded by moolahs, who flatter him, and have usurped the places of 
his former companions. He is as debauched as ever; but it is not known ; he 
passes for a just and good men, and his durbar is describe 
What was Solomon compared with him? or Hatim 
And at each enumeratiou of his virtues the asser 
rected their looks to the real nuwab who sat as 
— tn mesa d, worn out by disease, surrounded by quacks, from 
: 10strums to make him young and vigorous. Huis zenana is 
fuller than ever of women, who flatter his Vanity, 
oa = false to him ; _ he has a son who promises to excel his 
pes “— an sp a —— mph iay before whom his father s 
is growing mare end mcg an t —_ ny pn wind. The old auwab 
ont devenivad tn ecrepid an queru ous. is fancies and longings 
& most laughable manner; and, as the final event approaches, 

he sinks into his eternal sleep, sure of the seventy houris of Paradise, and the 
eternal youth, which is the portion of true believers. Having coucluded, they 
stepped forward for the larveas promised. ‘* Well, Meer Sahib,’ said the nuwab 
to me, ‘ how like you this? have the men done iil or well?’ *U]-humd-ul-illa!’ 


said 1; ‘the works of Alla are wond and ¢ eof hi 
prea ean onderful, and assuredly these fe lows are ot his 


I have seen man é 
a ‘ y of their caste before, but never any like 
’ . . ’ 

— eg well rewarded’ said the nuwab; ‘and yet despite of our 
pt eh 2 the whole story, there is much of a moral in it, and much 
— . vild that many of the ris:ng genera ion could receive a lesson from 
It; they might become wiser and better men.’ ‘Ameen.’ [ replied ; * my lord's 
remarks are just. I did not notice the satire when I heard it; but now I feel 
it, and it is just.’” ; 
At one period, Ameer Ali and bis Thugs joined a P 
nessed acts more diabolical than their own. 


d, and his jacgm: nts 
Tai, or Lokman the wise! 
nbly loudly ap lauded, and di- 
the spectator. Again the nuwab 


tell bim he is as young as ever 


indaree force, and wit- 
Ghuffoor Khan, one cf the Pin- 


hove imes Bhudrinath would divide tue last two or three cakes ; 
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daree commanders, in the sacking of a town, furnishes the following appalling 
st 


ory :— 

‘*Ghoffoor Khan was busy too. I had completed my work ; I tad torn or 
namen's from the females, terrified their husbands and fathers into giving up 
ther small hoards of money ; and hav ng got all I could, | was preparing to 
leave the town in company wih my Thags, who never separated from me.— 
We were passing through the main street, on our return, when our a‘ten- 
tion was attracted to a good-looking house, from which is-ved the most 
piercing screams of terror and agony [ iustantiy dismounted, and vidding 
my men fullow me, we rushed into the house. Never shall I forget the scene 
which [whtu] we reached the pace from whence the screams proceeded — 
There was Ghoffoor Khan, with seven or eigit of tus men engaged in a horrid 
work. ‘Ihree dead bodies lay on the flour weltering in their bleed, which 
poured from the still warm corpses. Two were fine young men, the otier an 
elderly woman. Before Ghutloor Khon stoud a venerable wan, suffering under 
the torture of havirg a horse's nose-vag full uf hot ashes tied over his mouth, 
while one of the khan’s followers struca him incessa.tly on the back wih the 
hilt of his sword. The miserable wretch was half chosed, and 1 was beyond 
his power to have ottered a word in reply to the interrogations which were 
thundered in his ear vy the khan himself as to where his treasure was concealed. 
Three young women, of great beau'y, were engaged in a fruitless ecutlle with 
the others of Guulfoor Kuan’s paity; aud tuew disordered appearance and 
heart ren ling shrieks too well told wh«t had been their fate, previous to my en- 
trance. What couldI do? I dared not openly have attacked the khan, th ugh 
I half drew my sword froin its scabvaid, and would have rushed on him, but 
he was my superior, and had I then put him and his men to deotii, it coud nut 
have been conc aled from Cheetoo,—and what would hase been my fate! So 
checking the momentary impulse, which I had so nearly followed, | approached 
him, and endeavoured to withdraw h.s attention from tie horrible work in which 
he was engaged. ‘Come, Khan Satib,’ I cried, ‘near us is a house, which has 
resisted my utmost efforts to enter: | want you to ald me, and, Insha ia! it 
will repay the trouble, fo: I have heard that ic is full of mouey and jewels, as 
the family is rich.’ I did not ceti a lie, for T hed e. deavoured to break open 
the gaie of a large house, but desisted when [ was informed that it was unin- 
habited. ‘Wait awhile,’ said he; ‘I have had rare sport here, these fools 
must needs oppose our en rance with drawn weapons, and I got a scratch on 
tie arm fiom one of them myself. But what could they do—the kafirs ! against 
atrue believer? They fell in this room, and their old mo hert 0, by my own sword. 
My men have been amusing themselves with their wives ; whilst 1, you see, am 
irying to get what T can out of this obstinate od villain; but he will not listen 
to reason, aud I have been ob iged to make him taste bot ashes.’ ‘ Perhaps 
he has naught to give,’ said 1; ‘a: any rate, he cannot speak while that bag 
is over his mouth ; let it be removed, and we will hear what he has to say.’— 
‘Try it,’ said the -khan; * but we sha.| make no hing of him yoa will see.’-— 
‘ Remove the bag,’ cried I to the Pincharce, whu was behind hm; ‘let him 
speak ; and brig some water; his throat is full of ashes.’ The bag was re- 
moved, and a vessei full of water, which was ia a corner of the room, was 





brought and put tu his tips; but he rejceted it with loathing, for he was a Hin- 
doo and a Brahmin. * Drink !’ cried the infuriated Khan, at bebvold ng his ges- 
iure; ‘diink, or, by Alla, I will force it duwn thy throat! Kafir, to whom the 
urine of a cow is a d-licacy, durest thou refuse water from the hands of a Mes- 
‘em!’ * Blood-thirsty devil !’ said tne old man in a husky voice, * water from 
thy hands, or ary of thy accursed race, would po sun me! I would rather drink 
my own sons’ b.ood, which is flowing yonder, than such pollution!’ ‘Ha! 
-ayest thou so? the., in the name of the blessed Prophet, thou shalt taste it! 
Here, Sumund Khan, get some up from the floor; yonder is a cup—fill it to 
the brim; the old man shail drink it, as he would the wine of Paradise !'— 
‘Hod! cred I to Ghutfoor Kuan; ‘you wouid not do so inhuman an act !'— 
‘Nay, iuterfere not,’ said the khan, setting his teeth ; ‘ you and I, Meer Sahib, 
are friends—let us remainso ; but we shall quarrel if 1 am hindered in my pur- 
pose ; and has he not said he preferred it to pure water!’ Sumund Khan had 
col-ected the blood, and the cup was half filled with the warm red liquid —a 
ho rible draught which he now presented to the mizerable father. * Drink!’ 
said he, offeriug the cup with a mock polite gesture; ‘tnmnk it Ganges water, 
and it will open thy heart to tell us wuere tny treasures are’ Ghutfoor Khan 
laughed loudly. ‘By Alla! tnou hast a rare wit, Sumund Khan; the idea 
should be written in a boos; I will tell Cheetoo of it.’ But the old man turned 
from them wih loathing, and his clest heaved as though he were about to be 
sick, ‘Theie’s no use wasting time,’ cried Ghuffoor Khan: ‘ open his mouth 
with your dagger, and pour the draught into it!’ It was doue; by Alla! Sahib, 
ihe two d.d ut before my eyes,—tiends that they were! Not only did they pour 
the blood down ihe old man’s throat, but i forcing open bis mouth they cut his 
lips in a ghastly manner, and his cheek was laid open. ‘ Now teil us where tte 
gold is!’ cried Ghatloor Khan. ‘Of what use is this obstinacy? Knowest 
thou not that thy life is in my power, and that one blow of my sword will send 
thee to Jehanum, where those foo!s are gone before thee?’ and he pointed to 
the desd. ‘Strike!’ cried the sufferer,—‘sirise! your blow will be welcome ; 
I am old, and fit for death. Why do ye delay?’ ‘But the gold,—the trea- 
sures !’ roared the khan, stamping ou (he ground. ‘ Why, are youa foul ?’— 
‘Gold, I have told ye, I have none,’ he seplied ; ‘I told you so at first, but ye 
would not listen. We gave you all we had, and ye were not satisfied. Ye 
have inurdered my sons aud my wife, and dishonoured my daughters. Kill us 
all, aud we w libe thankful.’ ‘Near hia!’ cried the khan savagely ; ‘be mocks 
us. O the wilful wickedness of age!—is is not proverbial! One of you 
bring sume oil and a light ; we will see whether this humour can stand my final 
test, which has never yet failed.’ By this time the house was full of Pindha- 
rees, and, if L bad wished it, I had vot dared to interfere further. I stood look- 
ing on, determiued to let him have his course ; he was only hastening his own 
face, and why should I prevent it! ‘The oil was brought, and quantity of rags 
were ior fiom the dhuiees, or wais'-cloths, of the murdered men. ‘They were 
dipped in the oii, and wound round the fingers of the old man to as grrat a 
tlicaness as was possilie. * Now bring a light,’ cried the khan, ‘and ho'd him 
fast.’ A light was kindled, and the man heid it in is hand. ‘I give you a 
lasi chance,’ said the khan,’ speaking from between his closed teeth; ‘you 
kuow, I dare say, the use your fingers wil be put to; be quick and answer, orl 
will make toccues of them, and they shall light me te your treasures, which I 
Warrant are lidden in some dark hele.” ‘Do your wo.st!’ answered the old 
ian, ina desperate tone. ‘ Ye will not kil me; and if my sufferings will in 
any way gratify you, even let it be so; for Narayun has given me into your 
power, and it is his will and no: yours which does this. Yuu will not hear me 
cry out though my arms were burut off to the sockets. I spit at you !"—‘ Light 
the regs!’ reared Ghutloor Khan; ‘this is not to be endured.’ They were lit 
—vre by oue tuey blazed up, while his hands were forcibly held down to his 
sides to accelerate the eilect of the fire. Alla, Alla! it was a sickening sigh’. 
The warm ilesh of the fingers lissed under the blaze of the oiled rags, which 
were fea from time to time with fresh oil, as men pour itupona torch. The old 
man had overrated his strength. What uerves could bear such exquisite torture? 
tis shrieks were piteous, aud would have meited a heari of stone ; but Ghu- 
ovor Khan herded them not: he stuod gluiting his savage soul with the sufier- 
ings of the wretched creature before him, and asking him from time to time, 
with the grin of the devil, whether he wvuld disclose his treasures. But the 
person he addressed was speechless, and after nature was fairly exhausted he 
sunk down in utter inseusibility, ‘* You have killed him,’ I exclaimed. ‘ For 
the love of Alla let him alone, and let us depart; what more would you have? 
eiiver he has no mouey, or he will not give it up.’—* Where be those daughters 
ofa ccliled mother?’ cried he to his followers, not heeding what I said to him. 
‘Where are they! Bring them forward, that I may ask them about the money, 
for money there mustbe.’ But they too were diad! ay, they had been mur- 
dered also ; by whom I know not, but their bodies were found in the next room 
welter ng in their blood. The news was bronght to the khan, and he was more 
savage than ever; he gnashed his teeth like a wild beast; he was fearful to 
look ou. The old man had revived, for water had been poured on his face and 
ou his fingers ; he raised himself up, looked wildly about him, and then gazed 
piteously on his mutilated hands. Were they men or devils by whom he was 
surrounded? By Alla! Sahib, they were not men, for they laughed at him 
and his almost unconscious actions. * Speak !’ cried the khan, striking him with 
his sword, ‘ speak, kafir! or more tortures are in store forthee.’ But he spoke 
not—he was more than half-dead : misery and torture had done their utmost 

The khan drew his sword. Again he cried, ‘Speak!’ as he raised the weapon 
above h's head. I faucied I saw the o'd man's lips smile, and move as though 
he would have spoken : he cast his cyes upwards, but no word escaped him — 
The sword was quivering over his head in the nervous grasp of the khan; and 
seeing he got no answer, it de:cended with its full force on the old man’s fore- 
head, almost dividing the head iatwo Need I say he was instantly dead? | 
was satisfied ; Ghuffoor Khan's cup too was full; for my own determination 
was made on that spot,—I swore it to myseif as I looked at the dead and rush- 
ed from the house.” 

And if ever Tnug did a righteous deed, it was in the strangling of this mon- 
ster. But we have not room to tell of his justifiable end; nor any other of the 
incredible incidents with which these volumes abound. They are altogether so 
curious, that even the revolting nature of the system which they unfold, in all 
its details, cannot ke ep them from general circulation; and indeed, as a theme 
on which to try the profoundest speculations upon the being man, their revela- 
tions are unequalled by all we have ever read of cruelty and butchery. 





A CASE OF CLAIRVOVANCE. 
PREPARATION AND PLIGHT. 
“ Do I believe in clairvoyance ?” exclaimed Dr, Zwingenbock. “ How can 
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a man not believe vot he knows? vot he has experienced and vitne-sed ? Hein! 
Do I believe in clairvoyance, indeed! Here is my goot friend, de Baron 
Schwar zlippe, as my vituess.” 


“Yaw, yaw! emery ding ish drue!” cried the baron, striking'the table with 
his fist. 

«Ve make de grand experiment to night,” said the doctor. ‘ You sup vid 
us aud some oder friends, vot is great magnifiers—magnetizers I mean. Ve 
vill get you en rapport v.d someboy or someting ” 

“It’s of no use,” [ replied; ‘“ you have tried your utmost before, and never 
been able even to send me to sleep.” 

Dat vos because you vos in de darkness of uncredulity,” observed the 
doct:r; ‘now itis much bester, ss you believe.” 

“ Yaw, yaw! emery ding ish drue!” again exclaimed the baron, flourishing 
his right hand over his head. 

I iafo:med them that I had no particular wish to become a somnambulist, 
vor to be sent spinning upon ove toe, like a teetutum, along the backs of sofas ; 
but that a peep int» futurity would certainly be very agreeable to we, and that 
I would do my utmost to essist the endeavours of any gentleman who would 
give me @ lift in that direction. And thereupon the doctor spake. in mystical, 
enthusiastic terms, of the woudrous magnetic powers of several of his fiends, 
concernng which and whom he rela'ed sundry marvellous matters; and, at 
every pause, the baron gave vent to his usual ejaculation, 

“ Yaw, yaw! emery ding ish drue.” 

* * * 


> * 


The scene of our supper was a private room at a tavern; the provisions 
were substantial beyond sli bounds, and the appetites of the guests prodigious. 
‘There were seven besides the baron and the coctor, making the mystical num- 
ber of three times three magnetic illuminat, prepared to unite their incompre- 
hensible influences to operate uyon one neophyte. Little was said during the 
consumption of the solids ; aud when that important task was at an end, each 
of the sages took out bis meerschaum, and began smoking and talking in a most 
fuliginous style: but what seemed most singular was, that every one occesion- 
ally fixed his eyes — me; and then, turning to his neighbour with a smile of 
approbat:o), said, * Taw, yaw !” 

‘hen this process had been repeated several times, and solemn dulness ap- 
peared to be the order of the night, I, doubtless, manif+sted symptoms of im- 
patience, as Zvingenbock shook his head, and said, ‘* Never mind ; keep your 
temper in de equilibriums. Ve are all doing your business. You vill go sleep 
by and by.” 
‘ Aad no great marve! either,” I observed, “ if you find me no better enter- 
tainment.” 

“ Hush !” said he, “ dat is not respectful to de grand science. Keep de eye 
of your inside looking into de future, and be vill come. Never mind de present 
no more es noting ut ve vill not be alaays so silent. De foundat:on of de 
vo:k is laid, and now ve vill have some toast. Mine goot friend, de baron, 
vill speak to de master of de house, and see as de kellner bring us de bestest 
vite.” 

The baron took the hint, and went out, muttering his queer scrap of English 
as usual; and, presently after returned with the kellner, or waiter, who del:be- 
rately placed a bottle of wine before each guest, as they were handed to him 
from a basket by the baron. Then we had toasts and songs alternate'y (the 
former out of compliment, they said, to me,) till the room became so intolera- 
ble from the fumes of tobacco, that I was induced, contrarv to my habits, 
to accept of a cigar presented to me by the baroa, * to smoke in my own de- 
fence.” 

My recollection of what subsequently occurred, till I found myself tn a state 
of “clairvoyance,” is somewhat cloudy. I remember observ.ng that there was 
a peculiar flavour in the cigar ; and being assured that it was the very bes Ha- 
vaunah, and when I made a similar remark concerning the wine, the doctor 
requested to taste from my bottle, and, having sipped at a glass, expressed him- 
self highly del ghted. t 

It has got by sympaty,” he said, “a little of de magnetic flavour, and 
proves as you are coming 4 littel en rapport vid dese philosophes. I telled you 
ve vos doing your business. Drink so fast as you can, and I hope you get more 
of de taste presently.” 

That it did taste worse and worse, as I frequently had recourse to the glass, 
to remove a parched feeling produced by the cigar, | have a dreamy remem- 
brance, as also of endeavou:iug to comprehend and follow the thread of a long, 
dreary story, concerning maguetic influences and somnambulism. All was in 
vain. The wondrous power hovered over me; then came down, and, as @ 
cloud, separated me from my fellow men. The precise moment I knew not; 
but, anon, I felt myself borae away as though by wings,—and away, away, 
smoothly and pleasantly enough, but with immense rap dity, I sailed through 
the air without interruption ; though, at the first start, I had been stopped by 
an old fellow with a scythe and an hourglass, and a single lock of hair on his 
fore!ead, who angrily declared that he never suffered any one to go ‘a head” 
of him into his dominions. I was in a placid mvod, and rather amused by his 

irritation ; so I merely said, “ Don’t be in a passion, old daddy! It’s of no use; 
I’ve been regularly magnetised, and am a clairvoyant.” 

“Ab!” he exclaimed, “ that alters the case entirely. I beg you a thousand 
pardons !” and throwing down his scythe, he laid hold of his forelock (for want 
of a hat), bowed with obsequ'ous awkward: ess, lifted his left leg behind, es 
though to take a step backward, and added with an odd soit of smile, ** You 
are perfectly welcome to go just wherever you please.” 

* Am I?” thought I, as I glided onward ; ‘ well then, since I feel perfect! 
clear of the times in which [ have hitherto lived, here’s for a g\od long strete 
into futurity! If an unlettered child could discern events, of which she knew 
not the meaning, ten sears before they occurred, surely [——” (Here I fell 
into an overwhelming fit of self-conceit—a delusion pretty general among the 
initiuated,)—** surely I—I, who have studied, travelied, writien, philosophis«d, 
&c. &c. &c., when in an unmagnetized state, may now dash forward a few 
centuries at least! It shal! be so!” 

** When and where would you like to be wafted ?”’ inquired the voice of my 
invisible guide, which | then heard for the first time. “ Let us skip a brace 
of thousands at once!” I exclaimed : ‘* so, hey for Loudon, and anno Domini 
3838 !” 

‘“‘tlere we are, then,”’ said my cicerone, and immediately, gently as a snow- 
flake meets the ground, I ivit myself placed upor my legs in the centre of a 
large city, in tue midst of a moving multitude dressed after strange fashions, 
which [am neither tailor nor milliner enongh to describe. 

“] don't know this part of the town,” said I. ‘ Which is the way to Re- 
gent Street t” 

** Regent Street,” replied my magnetic guide, ‘was in old London, a city 
long since deserted, and now so utterly gone to decay, that its remaining ruins 
serve only as matters of speculation for the antiquary.” 

**Waat !” I almost breathlessly exclaimed, ‘* London! the emporium! the 
queen of cities! Is it possible?” 

‘Nothing more regular,” replied my guide dryly ; “followed the example 
of Babylon, Nineveh, Paris, and others. All regular.” 

** But how, and why was she deserted 1” I inquired. 

‘“* By degrees,” said my attendant. ‘* But you may judge somewhat for your- 
sclf, by going about a dozen miles westward, and looking at the narrow, choked- 
up river, where the remains of some two or three long bridges yet stand. For 
my own part, as you have chosen to pass by the years of transition, I am not 
permitted to reveal particulars, and dare merely to give you hints, such as— 
unexampled extent of commerce,—a deterinination to manufacture all sorts of 
things for all the world,—conseqvently the whole island covered with factories, 
—consequent redundant population, liable to be affected in their comforts and 
even means of existence, by the proverbial uncertain fluctuation of demand for 
foreign markets,—consequent frequent dissatisfaction, and outbreak of unruly 
passions among the multitude,—consequent advantage taken thereof by pseudo- 
patriots for their ow: aggrandisement,—consequent union of turbulent spirits, 
—consequent alarm of weak governors, willing to grant or do any thing for the 
sake of momentary peace, and blind to the future,—consequent more decidedly 
menacing air of the multitude, demanding and obtaining supplies of cheap corn 
frum ceuntries where labour and land were of less value,—consequent depend- 
ance for the staff of life on foreign states,—consequent neglect of agriculture 
at Loow-—all consumers, few producers. War. Consequent advantage taken 
by ; owers ever envious of the once happy little island,—supplies denied or 
furnished grudgingly at exorbitant rates,—consequent discontents, riots,—hun- 
ger owns no laws,—consequent overthrow of the—— But I must not proceed, 
as I am called to order by the voice of a superior magnetico-electrico-daimonion 
which you cannot hear.” 

“[ wish you could not,” said I pettishly ; ‘for you were hinting about the 
corn question, which has perplexed me much latterly.” 

“Very likely,” observed my daimon; “the Holy Bible was not quite so 
much in use among you as it is now inthe thirty-nimh century. When you get 
back, consult it, and you will find that bread or corn is the staff of life, which 
always gave the possessor power over others. Read particularly the 47th chap- 
ter of Genesis, and you wiil find how Joseph therewith first gathered all the 
money of the people ; then all their flocks, herds, and horses ; then their lands, 
and at last their bodies. And hard bargains he made with them, no doubt, as 
men always will when they can. But your governors seem to have fancied that 
other nations would always be willing to supply you with all the corn you con- 
sumed, at the lowest price, even though they knew your wants, and that your 
warehouses and manufactories were glutted with excess of produce, and unable 
to employ But I'm called to order again! so no more of the past. You 
are now in New London, and had better make the most of your stay. You 
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will be able to understand the language spoken here, though, in reality, to- 
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tally different fiom that of your own time. 
first ?” ; 

“ Any thing—every thirg,” replied. 

«That's impossible,” observed my invisible guide. “ You see that the hu- 
man race bas not changed in outward appearance ; but their customs, opinions, 
and progress in science and arts sre matters requiring a pretty considerab.e deal 
longer time than will be allowed to you this trip, 1 guess. Therefore, make 
your choice.” ; 

«« Let us see where old London stood then,”’ said I. 


FUTURE METROPOLITAN ANTIQUITIES. 

The open vehicle in which T was conveyed was light and convenient enough, 
and the driver was a smart, active fellow, evidently on excellent terms with 
himself. Finding that I was a stranger, he congratulated me on having selcct- 
ed him, as he had already, that morning early, driven two gentlemen down to 
look at the old places, about which they seemed to know every thing, and had 
got a map of what the old city was two thousan! years ago 

“T did that job for my brother Tom,” added he, * who isn’t quite well. This 
is my own horse, and quite fresh ; so never fear!” ; 

“T suppose the gentlemen were antiquaries ™ said I, 

“That’s the name, sure enough!” he exclaimed. ‘*They were to meet 
three or four mo.e of the same kidney at breakfast, down yonder, by the ruins 
of what they say was once a bridge called Wate:low, because the tide used to 
end there ; but I can’t believe as the tide ever went so high ; because as how, 
it stands to reason if it had, it must have overflowed all the low land right afore 
us, which is some of the best in the country ” 

We were then going down the bill from what we call Blackheath, and he 
pointed with his whip towards Lambeth, where I beheld ouly open fields. On 
the other side of thejriver, instead of the ** sulphu:eous canopy” of Loudon, all 
was so clear, that I could discern here and there, rising above farm-houses, vil- 
las, and cottages, the ruins of stately edifices, some of which I but too well 
recognised The river, too, was but a rivulet, creeping along in the ceutre of 
its former bed. I covered my face with my hands, and felt a wish, but not the 
power, to weep. 

“ All regular,” observed my invisible guide. ‘The yellow Tiber is now a 
petty rill, thck »s pease-soup. Wherever you mortals swarm together by mil- 
lions near any modérate-sized river, for a thousand or two of years, you always 
make a mess of it. And then Nature does her work, too. The city of Venice 
no longer stands inthe sea. All regular” 

‘* You seem to,be thinking about the old p'ace, and the ancient people, sir,” 
observed my driver, to whom plainly the vo'ce of my invisible companion was 
inaudible ; ‘most gendemen do when they lirst comes ; but it soon wears off, 
and, arter all, why should we care any thing about the ancients?’ They never 
did nothing for us, as ever I heard on, nor for our fors fathers either, unless "twas 
bui'ding a town so high up the river, that they couldn't tnd water enough to 
drink, and keep their houses tidy, and so was obliged afterwards to dig great re- 
servoirs over yonder” (and he jointed towards the East and West India, Lon- 
don, and St. Katherine s Docks); ‘though one of them entiquary gentlemen 
says as how they was public washing-p'aces, and the washerwomen uscd to live 
in the caves as standsall round. Howevrr, for my part, I sha'n’t trouble my- 
self about such matteis, as long as I'vea good horse to drive six days in the 
week, and rest, and a go.d sermon and a good dinner of a Sun’ay.” 

‘I'm glad to hear that you spend that day so properly,” I observed. 

“ Why, who doesn't?” exclaimed the astonished driver, shrinking into his 
corner as far trom me as possible. ‘Do you teke me for an infidel? or like 
them o'd teathens as built that temple to Minerva, the goddess of wisdom?” 
and he pointed to the ruins of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Shocked as I was at this abominable misrepresentation of my own and former 
times, I had sufficient presence of mind to apologise and meke my peace with 
the offended driver, by lauding the institutions of the Sabbath. 

“ Ay,”’ said he, “it’s a pleasant day for me, always; and, besides that, it’s 
just the thing for the cattle. One day's rest in seven, keeps them on their legs 
—keeps them in sp rits—just the very thing. Why, there’s this here nag afore 
us, looks forward to, and ki ows Sunday just as well as any Christian in the 
land. ‘The old propie, they say, worked every day, pretty near all the year 
round, and so worked themselves stupid, and no wonder; and so they built a 
temple 'o the goddess of wisdom, hoping, I suppose, to recover their senses.— 
Well, I'll just tell you one thing about ’em as an antiqueery gentleman told me 
was a posit ve fact. and could be proved by old manyscrips. Just eway at the 
end «f thet long lane on the left es we're now p'ssing, there’s a place called 
the E ephant and Castle, because the old East Indians used to have ‘heir houses 
there, and always rode upon elephants instcad of carriages, lke other people, 
because they were such a desperate deal richer than all the rest. And how do 
you suppose they got ther money ‘—But you'll never guess.” 


What would you like to see 





** Then it’s useless to try,” I observed, somewhat pettishly ; but, as the words 
passed my lips, my magnetic monitor whispered, 

“ Take things easy, and do not attempt to contradict him, or any one else, in 
what you may hear about your own times: they’il not believe you.” 

“ Very weil,”’ I replied ; ‘I'll try.” 

“J]t’s no sory of ny making, sir,” resumed the driver, in reply to my testy 
observation; ‘and, between ourselves, I can't qui'e swallow it, though the 
gentleman as told me is one of the big-wigs. I can believe as the East Indians 
used to meet in a large leaden ha!l; because, the richer folks are, the more out- 
o’-the-way things they do, particularly in the building line ; and so why shouldn't 





they have used lead to make bricks of if they liked?” 

“None in the world,” said J, good humouredly ; “ but how was it they got 
so much money ?” 

“Ay, that’s it!" he replied; ‘that’s the queerest discovery them antiqueer- 
ones have made. They say as the East Indians, who were all black, of course,— 
and a queer sight they must have made, sitting all reund in their black-lead 
hal] !—they say as how they used to send great ships all the way to t’other side 
of the world to fetch—what d'ye think? Ha! ha! Why—weeds! reg’lar 
bitter weeds, which the stupid old people used to buy and soak in water ; and 
then drink the water, and throw the weeds away, ard buy more weeds. Rich 
and poor, men, women, and children—all were bamboozled into drinking it, 
morning, noon, and night, and some of ’em nothing else !” 

“Well, thet was strange !"’ said I 


‘* Stra ge!” he exciaimed, “‘ you may say that! But that’s nothing to what 





them antiqueer old fellows will ‘ell you, if you listen to them.” 

“Do you think you could drive me to where they are!’ I inquired. “1 
should like much to meke one of their party, if they would permit me.” 

“Oh, ay !” replied my driver; “Til ferret them out, for they've got a great 
carriage with four horses, what they calls a quadragon,* down at the Waterlow 
public house, to teke ‘em ali back ; and they’il be glad enough, no doubt, to get 
hold of any body as will listen to their rigmaroles.”’ 

We accordingly proceeded to the river-side, and svon ascertained that the 
party I sought had been recently seen bending their steps towards St. Paul's. 
whither, after crossing the narrow stream, I followed them; and, as I strolled 
along, the magnetic influence breathed into me by my invisible guide, enabled 
me to look upon the traces of furmer times without pain ; all seemed, as he had 
observed, “quite regular.” 

I found the antiquaries in the centre of the ruins of the cathedral, engaged 
in disputing whether the circle, indicated by the fragments of pillars, had ever 
been covered in; aid ifso, in what manner? The prevailing opinion was, 
that there had been a cupola, left open in the centre, after the fashion of the 
Pantheon at Rome. 

One Jong line, indicating the principal street of the ancient place, was drawn 
on their msp, as having extended from the spot on which we stood, to the 
Highgate Archway ; and, as the name of Highgate was still preserved, my in- 
structors declared that there cou'd be no doubt as to its being the spot where 
the principal norihern entrance, the high gate, or porta alta, of the city former- 
ly stood. The Royal Exchange, or Byrsa Regalis, was marked as having oc- 
cuped the centre of an open space near the well-known Angel at Islington ; 
and my attention was particularly called to that point by one of the savans, who 
appeared to feel that he bad won unto himself something like immortality by. 
as he said, “ exploding a vulgar error” After bidding me notice a number of 
lines, diverging in various directions from the said spot, and indicating streets 
there joining the main thoroughfare, or, as he styled it, the via alta, he exclaim- 
ed truumphan'ly, “In what more central or fitting place could the forum or 
exchenge have stood! And then, as for the name, the common people call it 
the Angel, which is a manifest corruption of angle, which, in the plural, was, 
without doubt, the name of the spot, as you may see here,” and he jotted his 
finger upon the numerous corners,—“ here ! angles, angles, angles, of all sorts ! 
obtuse, acute, and right angles! So it is clear, as the sun at noon, that ‘the 
angles,’ or anguli, must have been the name of the place, and no other. As for 
angel—psbaw !” 

The next subject of inquiry was the Post Office in St. Martin’s le Grand, the 
ruins of which were still known by the name of “The Post,” a word very puz- 
zling to the philusophers, who were divided io opinion as to whether it had been 
@ military post or station, a temple to futurity, or a depository for wills and ether 
documents for the benefit of posterity. 

I condiw'ed myself with circumspection, and was permitted to look over the 
highly: prized map, in which I was surprised to find so many fields bearing names 
similar to those of the buildings, streets, and squares, by which they had been 
formerly covered. Of these the antiquaries had made ample use. Swithfield 
was marked off in red lines as the quarter apprepriated for workers in iron ; 
Fiusbury was the fish-market ; the site of Buckingha:n Palace was the residence 
of the buck-raugers of the adjacent parks; the name of the Isle of Dogs was 
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* Perhaps a quadriga, 


accounted for by placing thereon the dogana, or custom-house ; Bloomsbury 
was the flower market; Golden Square was the location ef bankers, and the 
rich meadows of Lambeth were declared to have been appropriated to the rear- 
ing of early laubs for the luxurious old citizens, 

“rom poring over these and s:milar mistakes, I was aroused by an exclamation 
fiom one of the party, whose name I learned was Dr. Fussey ' 

“Yes,” said he, exultingly, “Ihave it! On that next field, just below us 
called Doctors’ Commons, stvod a court of justice.” 

“On what grounds has our learned brother arrived so suddenly at so impor- 
tant a conclusion ?” inqu red Dr. Tuffutropos, with much dignity. 

“Not suddenly, my most erudite brethren,” rep'ied Dr. Fussey, throwing 
back his broad unmeaning face, and elevating bis short round body as much as 
possible ; ‘not sudden'y ; oh, no! I have thought much on the subject; and 
yet somehow, the truth did flash suddenly upon me.» That is not unusual, I 
believe : a sort of inspiratior— ahem! But you shall hear. The fact is, that 
last week, when I was breakfasting with my friend, the lord-chancellor, his lord- 
ship was pleased to shew me certaii papers relative to a case which, as his 
lo:\dship very properly observed, ought to have been decided by one of his pre- 
decessors, inasmuch as it was first brought into the chancery court in the second 
year of Victoria the First. That J discovered, bis lordship (hetween us be it 
said, with all due deference to his station and legal talents) being no antiquary. 
What the nature cf the case is, I do not pretend to know, and I rather think 
his lordship is equally in the dark: but that’s no great matter. Our labours are 
to elucidate antiquity ; and in one of the papers that I allude to, I found it stated 
that the case was an appeal from the decision of a court in Doctors’ Commons 
—ahem! Well, tinding that name here, and considering the convenient distance 
from hence to Billingsgate, where there can be no doubt the principal pleaders 
of the time studied elocution (inasmuch as Billingsgate o atory was proverbial), 
1 very c.nfidently pronounce that to be the spot anciently occupied by the said 
court.” 

** Not the least doubt of it,” sa‘d Dr. Tuffotropos; “I congratulate you most 
fervently. We must contrive to get a facsimile of a few lines of the old wri- 
ting for our next volume of lransactions. We are all particularly indebted to 
you, doctor, for this display of critical acumen; but, no one perhaps so much as 
myself, as your discovery has made clear to me the meaning of three letters fre- 
quently placed at the exd of names, and concerning which there hes been much 
disputing ; | mean D.C.L., which we may hereafter fearlessly translate Doctors’ 
Commons’ Lawyer!” 

A murmur of admiration and approbation rewarded this egregious fo'ly, and 
my singular friend whispered somethicg about the extraordinary readiness of 
the last speaker in availing himself instantaneous!y of one discovery by making 
another. I, of course, said something civil in reply ; and having heard enough 
of their topographic guess-work, expressed a wish to be present at their evening 
meeting, when the learned doctor was to deliver his announced lecture on cer- 
tain points of ancient history. My new acquaintance politely offered to intro- 
duce me, and, having agreed upon the time and place of meeting. I left the 
party discussing the nature of an ancient omnibus, which some believed to have 
been a sort of Lyceum, while others pronounced it the neme of public gardens 
oven to all persons ; but, whatever the institution, as they called it, really was, 
ail agreed that its name clearly denoted it to have been public property. 


FUTURE HISTORICAL ERRORS EXPLODED, &c. 

The hall or chamber of the Suciety of Antiquaries in the th rty-ninth century, 
presented nothing very difierent from public meeting-rooms of the nineteenth ; 
and tle same may be said of the routive forms of reading the minutes of the 
preceding sitting, &c. &c. I shall therefore pass over ali preliminary matters, 
und come at once to the moment when the lien of the evening, the celebrated 
Dr. Tuffot:opos, got upon his iegs, and, after heramivg and coughing consider- 
ably for himself, aud being prepertionately cheered by others, spake nearly as 
follows :— 

‘- It has, for some centuries, been a cause of great regret among the learned 
that our more remu‘e ancestors printed so liitle (indeed almost nothing) of their 
history in the Latin language, with which, as also the Greek, we have clear evi- 
dence they were not unacquainted. | need scarcely remind my erudite hearers, 
that the clear evidence to which I aliude, is the existence of many copies of the 
best classic authors of Greece and Rome, still preserved in the libraries of the 
curious, and bearing the names of pr-nters resident in ancient London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, &c., to which I may add the various fragments of in- 
scr ptions on stone which have, fiom tme to time, been dug up in and about 
the spots where those cities are supposed to have formerly stood. Why their 
best writers did not endeavour to perpetuate the memory of historical events, 
and to hand down to posterity the records o{ their progress in arts and science 
in a dead, and therefore unchangeable language, will, probably, long remain a 
disputed question ; but to me, their conduct appears to have been the result of 
most arrogant self-conceit. They persuaded themselves, generation after ge- 
neration, that they had arrived at the acme of perfection ; and that, after their 
day, no alteration would take place in a language which they well knew had 
ever previously been shifting asa quicksand, both in the meaning and orthogra- 
phy of the words. And so they went on prioting, each after the fashionable 
idioms of his own little day ; and thus the piles of their books, which have mira- 
culously escaped destruction, are utte:ly useless to all save the very few who 
have been led, by some peculiar infatuation or singularity ot taste, to study 
deeply ; or, rather, perhaps I should say, to grope darkly, in their search for 
truth amid multitudinous and monstrous fictions, ridiculously vain boastings and 
innumerable irreconcilable contradictions, all rendered more obscure by the un- 
certainty of a vernacular tongue, which appears to have alternately adopted and 
repudiated words, and even whole sentences, from every other then spoken lan- 
guage upon the face of the globe. 

** Without further preface, I shall now proceed to communicate to this learn- 
ed body a very few of ihe results of much siudy and pat ent investigation ; and 
the time of which I shall first speak is the first part of the nineteenth century, 
a period in which a certain hero or i. called Napoleou, is said to have con- 
quered or overrun all the nations of Europe, till at length he was vanquished, or 
put down, by a no less extraordinary personage, named Arthur Wellesley, or 
Well-ngton. This tale has hitherto been implicitly believed ; but J] am pre- 
pared ‘o shew that, if not entirely a fiction, its sole basis rests upon transactions 
very different from those of war and bloodshed. 

‘You appear surprised. I mervel not thereat. I was equally so when I first 
caught a glimmering of the truth in my researches about the site of ancient 
Loncon, for the purpose of completing my map thereof, which I had the honour 
of presenting t» this society, and of which I ain happy to see a copy against our 
wall, as I have seen occasion to refer thereto, forthe purpose of elucidating this 
aud other matters. 

“Well, gentlemen, I was surprised ; but] kept my suspicions to myself.— 
One does not like to part with the faveurite legends of one’s childhood. For 
the first time in my lite the dawning | ght of truth was disagreeable: but I re- 
membered my duty as an antiquary, and persevered, step by siep, in my inqui- 
ries, till at last I found it impossible longer to doubt that the giant, or hero, 
Napoleon, was no other than the evil spirit, or the spirit of evil, called Apollyon, 
or the Destroyer, and that his adversary, or vanquisher, Arthur Wellesley, was 
a ce'ebrated preacher. 

“In my forthcoming work upon modern errors concerning the ancients, I 
purpose to give, at full length, the processes of my various inductions upon this 
and other subjects; and, therefore, sha!l now confine myself to a few observa- 
tions and quot.tions, which I venture humbly to believe must carry conviction 
home to the minds of this enlightened and judicious meeting. 

“In the first place, it will be asked how the letter N became attached to 
Apollyont The reply is simply this: The old English article A always requir- 
ed the letter N to be prefixed to any word commencing with a vowel. ‘Thus 
they would say and write a Wellington, an Apollyon, or Napoleon. The change 
in the rest of the letters is accounted for at once by remarking that the name 
which is translated Apollyon in the highly figurative language of the Revela- 
tions, in plain English letters gives at once the word apoleo; to which add at 
the end the letter 7, to mske it a substantive, according to the genius of their 
language, and we have the very word Apoleon, or a Napoleon; 1. ¢. a Destroy- 
er.—Ahem ! 

“And now, my learned brethren, let us look to the state of the times, and 
the traditional history of the said giant, or destroyer. In the first place, pray 
observe and keep in mind that, about the termination of the eighteenth century, 
there occurred in the kingdom of Gaul, or France, a revolution, during which 
not ouly was the then king dethroned and, as the chronicles say, beheaded, but 
also an open warfare was declared against religion, and priests of all descrip- 
tions were driven from the land. Of what took place in that country, immedi- 
ately after, we have monstrously incredible accounts. For instance, that the 
rulers proclaimed liberty and equality te all, and yet that all the prisons of the 
country were overflowing with persons confined on suspicion of some trivial dif- 
ference of opinions, and so many thousands were brought to the scaffold, that, 
for lack of executioners, they were compelled to erect machines forthe work of 
decapitation! Again, it is gravely asserted that the people, after they had 
shaken off what they termed ‘the trammels’ of religion, would, ever and anon, 
seize upon any indifferent woman in the street, aud carry her into their temples, 
where they would place her upon a throne, and worship her as the Goddess of 
Reason ! 

“Now, if we could believe such statemen's as these to be facts, we must 
imagine that the whole nation was stricken with insanity, a thing not to be cuon- 
ceived ; therefore we are compelled to suppose them allegorical, denoting a 
state of anarchy, cruelty, and infidelity—a time of the march of destructive prin- 
ciples—a period in which established Jaws and institutions, both divine and hu- 











man, were trod under foot or thrown down, In brief, the evil spirit, the spirit 
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of destruction, was at work ; and, short'y after, we find rr (typified as the giant 
Napoleon) stated to be the ruler and leader of the French people. 

“ Here, then, from amid the fuliginous, chaotic mass of records, fable, and dis. 
toried narrative, something like a ray of light breaks in upon us.” [The speak. 
er had, once or twice before, been favoured by approvi: g nods and smiles; byt 
here a simultaneous cheer fiom all parts of the room elevated him intoa delight. 
ful feeling of self-complacency ; and, after bowing and smiling, he confident] 
proceeded.] “And now, my learned brethren, having once caught a ray of 
truth, beho!d how, in an instant, it will disperse the mists of errors! What now 
becomes of the fabled conquests of the giant, or hero, Napoleon? What shall 
we eay of his reported triumphant marches into or through Spain, Italy, Helve. 
tia, Germany, Poland, Russia, and Holland, and his intended invasion of Eng. 
land? Simply this, that the destructive spirit spread far and wide, and suc- 
ceeded in subjugating divers nations upon the continent, and might eventually 
have overrun Britain, but for the s'renuous exertions of Arthur Wellesley, the 
great preacher, who was a mighty conserva'ive, or upholder and defender of his 
church and king, and his country’s institutions. The legends of our childhood 
tell of the said Arthur overthrowing the said Napoleon, in a severe conflict at a 
place called Waterloo: but where Water'oo was has long been an unsettled 
question among antiquaries. The ruins of the old bridge bearing that name 
would long since have set that matter at rest, had it not been for the idle 
fancy that Napoleon was a ian, and had never been in England. I have, how. 
ever, in my hand some fragments of a work, printed in London in 1812 (three 
years before the fabled fight of Waterloo), which clearly proves that Napoleon 
had, before that pesiod, been in and about the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
and in other, now unknown, parts of the British dominions, playing such mischie- 
vous, superhuman pranks, as would serve alone to prove, ff any further »roof 
were needed, that he wes any thing but a man. i 

“These fragments, from which 1 shal! now, and may presently again, have 
occasion to read a few paszages, are part of a collection of prize poems, by the 
first authors of the tune, written to be spoken u;on the stage at the Opening of 
a newly erected theatre. It is important to keep this destinatiun of the poems 
in our view, since no writer, however given to the fabulous, would dare to affirm, 
before a crowded audience, any matter as a fact, unless it were generally accre- 
dited. I will now read, or rather translate, a line or two from the first, and 
therefore, no doubt, the most approved address : 

‘«¢ Base Bonaparte c 


‘Napoleon was also cal'ed Bonaparte, because he had no good part about 
him. But to the quotation : 
‘“** Base Bonaparte, filled with deadly ire, 
Sets one by one our playhouses on fire. 
Some years ago, he pounce: with deadly glee on 
The Opera-house, then burnt down the Pantheon. 
Nay, sull unsated, in a coat of flames, 
Next, at Milibank, he crossed the river Thames ; 
Thy hatch, O Halfpenny! pa-sed in a trice— 
Boi'ed some black pitch, and burnt down Astley’s twice. 
Then, buzzing on through ether with a vile hum es 

“There, my learned brethren !—surely I need read no more! Here we have 
him represented as crossing the river in a coat of flames, and buzzing or flying 
through ether with a humming noise,—metaphorical in some degree, of course, 
but perfectly consistent with the character and conduct of the destructive spirit ; 
whilst nothing can be more ridiculous than attributing such flights to a giant or 
ahero. So we may consider the identity and presence of Napoleon, or the 
destroyer, in England, as settled. And now for his antagonist. 

‘* That the names of Wesley and Wellesley were indiscriminately used by 
members of the same family,* I shell furaish abundant proof in my forthcoming 
work upon modern errors concerning the ancients. Let it suffice now to say 
that it was used by the followers of Arthur Wellesley, as may be seen by divers 
antique stone tablets in our museum, whereon are engraven words signifying 
‘ Wesleyan chapel,’ ‘ Wesleyan schoo!,’ &c. These, I confess, dd not attract 
my attention closely until, having discovered that the adversary of Wesley, or 
Wellesley, was an unembodied spirit of evil, I felt assured that he must have 
fought with other weapons than those borne by warriors in the field. I pondered 
then over the name of Waterloo, still existing, and felt co:.fident that there 
alone, near the ruins of the old bridge, and not far from the spot where the poet 
describes the fiend’s flaming, humming flight across the Tnames, must have been 
the scene of the conflict, of whatsoever nature it may have been. Ahem! I 
am almost ashamed to refer to the nursery tales of our infancy ; but you must 
all recollect that another giant, or hero, called Hill, is said tohave fought under 
Wellesley, or Wesley, and to have assisted materially in the discomfiture of 
Napoleon. At first | consi!ered this an emblematical name, signifying a mount 
or elevation, on which Wellesley might have stood to preach: but that idea 
was unsatisfactory, when I discovered, in an old copy of the legend, that the 
eaid secondary giant was sometimes called Rowland Hill,—a strange name, ren- 
dering the darkness stiJl more obscure. Judge, then, my learned brethren, of 
my delight when, by means of that very name, by its extreme singularity alone, 
I discovered a clue, by following which I have uuravelled the whole of the 
mystery, 

“Tt happened in this wise. IT was carefully reading the poem which I now 
hold in my hand, forming a part of the collection before alluded to. It bears 
the initials W.S.; and from internal evidence, and comparison with certain of 
his other works yet extant, I scruple not to attribute it to Walter Scott, the 
great magician or wizard of the Nor:h. Ia beauty and correctness of descrip- 
tion he was unequalled. Now, observe, he is portraying in vivid colours the 
principal buildings of London, as rendered visible in the dead of night by a 
mighty conflagration of one of their theatres; and the very second important 
edifice he mentions is——but I will read the passage : 

‘ Meux’s new brewhouse shews the light, 
Rowland Hill's chapel, and the height 
Where patent siot they sell.’ 

“ Rowland Hill's chapel! Can any thing be more conclusive? Remember, 
my learned friends, this volume was printed in 1812, and the encounter, ridicu- 
lously called ‘the battle’ of Waterloo, occurred in 1815, We thus identify 
Rowland Hill as a preacher. 

“T was perfectly satisfied, then, with the truth of my theory. It is a great 
thing to be satisfied. One then proceeds rapidly, gathering p oof upon proof 
from trifles, otherwise apparently light as air; yet, when combined, forming a@ 
structure, against which the breath of vulgar prejudice is as the idle wind. I 
persevered, gen'lemen. he psrticulars of my various journeys will appear in 
my forthcoming work ; therefore I shal! not trespass longer on your time than 
is necessary to state that, among the mouldy records of Oxford, I discovered 
the name of Wellington as the head of the university there established, and 
both him end Hill upon the list of doctors Here error is impossible, as we 
have the unchangeable Latin, doctor, a teacher or preacher. Ahem! (Great 
applause.) 

‘“‘T am almost ashamed of detaining you longer, but I must mention one 
further evidence. By patient calculatioa, I found that the 18th of June, 1815, 
was Sunday, or preaching day, the Christian Sabbath, ever kept most strictly 
by the better poriion of the ancient British. Now, supposing Wellesley and 
Napoleon to have been giants, is it probable that the former, being a stanch 
Conservative, would in defiance of religion and morality, consent to fight a 
pitched battle with the latter, on such a day, in the centre of the British me- 
tropolis? The idea is preposterous. No; on that day he preached a most 
convincing sermon, by which the destroyer was utterly put to shame. Some- 
where near tke ruins of Waterloo Bridge it was no doubt ; but the precise spot 
I have not yet decided upon, though I am much inclined to think that he stood 
upon the hill described by the poet as 











‘The height 
Where patent shot they sell’— 

the precise locality of which I trust shortly to ascertain. Inthe meanwhile I 
shall be most happy to receive hints from, and answer any questions or objections 
that may occur to, or be put by, any of my leained brethren. The only one I 
have yet heard was the applicability of the title of dux, cr duke, to a preacher. 
Nothing can be more easy than the reply. He, Wesley, or Wellesley, changed 
his name, for some unknown cause, to Wellington, and was certainly styled 
‘Dux Wellingtoniensis.’ But the word, duz, dves not necessarily imply more 
than that he was a leader, or head of a party, which party chose to call them- 
selves after his patronymic ; and therefore the aforesaid title means no more 
than that he was the dux gregis, the head of the flock of Wellingtonians, or 
Wesleyans.” ; 

During the burst of applause that greeted the conclusion of this rigmarole, I 
exclaimed, ‘‘ This is too much! Let them miscall streets and places, and 
ga--pipes and railroads, as they please ; but to dare thus to make a field-preacher 
of our field-marshal the duke! I can bear it no loager, and will tell them to 
their faces re 

Hush!” whispered my magnetic daimon. “As we've passed over two 
thousand years, you may as well see their next meeting.”” And immediately a 
mist passed before my eyes, as if for a moment; but, when it disappeared, I 
found myself re-entering the room, and the members taking their seats. 

Here the president called the meeting to business. The minutes of the pre 
ceding sitting were read, &c. ; and then a fine military-looking veteran rose, 
and, after casting an arch semi-contemptuous glance toward the redoubted Doe- 
tor Tuffo ropos, said : 

“ Mr. President, and Gentlemen,— When I was informed of what passed at 
your last meeting, I felt that it was my duty to aitend here to-day, not for the 








* See Southey’s Life of Wesley. 
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en 
purpose of coutroverting the wonder‘ul discoveries of a certain learned Pgoat 
step by step, but to demo ish the whole of his theory at once. | He says that 
we ere under a mistake concerning the character of aa ancient illustrious war- 
rior; but I say that there has been no mistake, there is ne mistake, and there 
shall be no mistake! Ad, in order that there shall be no m stake, Inow place 
upon your table a Latin copy of the despatches of Arthur, Duke of Weiling- 
ton, &c. &c , translated from the old authenticated version of Gurwood. 

The speaker then sat down, and an awkward, gaping, staring sience, &s 
though all had been para'ysed, reigned among the members, till Dr. Tuffotropos 
ventured, in a tremulous voice, to observe, “ Re—al—ly, I—I never before 
heard of su—ch a—a work.” -. ; 

 Pehaps not,” said the veteran calmly ; “ yet every first rate military library 
in the world has a copy ” 

“Hurra!” I shouted; “ tha:’s as it ought to be! Hurra! 
ever!” 

“Good by,” said my magnetic guide ; “I'm off.” 

“Huzza! Wellington for ever!” I shouted again. — : 

“ Now, do, pay, sir!—do, prey, not make such a noise,” said a well known 
voice at my ear: “the doctor said that you was to be kept quiet.” 

It was my fa thful servant Peter who had spoken. 1! was in a strange bed, 
and no longer aclairvoyant ; but, doubtless, a portion of the magnetic influence 
yet remained in my sys em, for I felt dreamily that my ideas were wandering ; 
therefore I must take Peter’s word for what occurred. 

It seemed that, #fter snking into a state of clairvoyance, I bad been carri d 
off and put into bed, under the careof Dr. Zwingenbock and the Baron Schwart 
zlippe, who gave strict orders that I should be kept quiet, and not disturbed on 
any account, let me sle: pas long asI would. They had then returned ‘o their 
comrades, and “kept it up” tilla late hour. So my body had remained about 
eighteen hours dormant, wh le my spirit went on the clairvoyant expedition.— 
Yeter haa come to look after me ; and having learned the do tor’s injuncion. 
determined to see it fulfilled to the letter, in spite of the landlord's repeated 
attempts to the contrery. ‘The latter, however, had now heard my shouting, 
and, entering the room, insisted upeu presenting me with his bill, amounting to 
fifty-eight thalers and some odd kreutzers. 


Wellington for 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
EDITED BY ‘Boz. ’—[Continued from the Allion of Aug. 10.] 
CHAPTER LIL. 

NICHOLAS DESPAIRS OF RESCUING MADELINE BRAY, BUT PLUCKS UP HIS SPIRITS 
AGAIN, AND DETERMINES TO ATTEMPT If. DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE OF THE 
KENWIGSES AND LILLYVICKS 
Finding thet Newman was determined to arrest his progress at any hazard, 

and ap. rehe sive that sone well in en'ioned passenger attracted by the ery of 

“ stop thief,” might really lay violent hands upon his persen, and plece him in 

a disagreeable predicament from which he might have some dilliculty in ex- 

tricating himse f, Nicholas soon slackened his pace, and suffered Newman 

Noggs to come up with him, which he did in so breathless a coudition that it 

seemed impossivle he could have heid out for a minute longer. 

“T will go straight to Bray's,” said Nicholas. ‘I will see this man; 
and if there is one feeling of hurnanity lingering in his breast. one spark of 
cons deration for his own child, motherless and friendl:ss as she is, I will awaken 
st. 

“You will no',” replied Newman. ‘“ You will not, indeed.” 

“Then,” said Nicholas pressing onward, “I will act upon my first impulse, 
and go straight to Ralph Nickieby.” 

** By the time you reach his house he will be in bed,’”’ said Newman. 

“Tl drag him from it,” cried Nicholas fiercely. 

“ Tut, tut,” said Noggs. * Be yourself.” 

“You are the best of friends to me, Newman,” 


rejoined Nicholas after a 
pase, and taking his hand as he spoke. 


“| have made head against many 
trials, but the misery of another, and such misery is involved in this one, tuat 
I declare to you I ain rendered desperate, and know not how to act.” 

In trath, it did seem a hopeless case It was impossible to make any use of 
such inte!ligence as Newman Noggs had gleaned when he lay concealed in the 
closet. The mere circumstance of the compact between Ralph Nickleby and 
Gride would oot invalidate the marriage, or render Bray averse to it, who, if 
he did not actually know of the existence of some such understanding, doubt- 
less suspected it What had been hin'ed with reference to some fraud on 
Madeline, haa been put with sufficient obscurity by Arthur Gride, but coming 
from Newman Novgs, end obscured still further by the smoke of his pocket 
pistol, it became wholly unintelligible and involved in utter darkness. 

‘** There seeins no ray of hope,’ said Nicholas. 

“The greater necessity for coolness, for reason, for consideration, for 
th ought,” sad Newman, pausing at every alternate word to look anxiously io 
his freend’s face. ‘ Where are the bro hers ?” 

“Both absent on urgent business, as they will be for a week to come.” 

“Ts there no way of communicating with them? no way of getting one of 
them here by to-morrow night ?” 

“Impossible!” said Nicholas, “ the sea is between us and them. With 
the fair st winds that ever blew, to go and return would take three days and 
nights " 

* Their nephew—” said Newman, “ their old clerk.” 

“What could either do that I cannot?” rejoined Nicholas. ‘ With refer- 
ence to them especially, [ am enjoined to the strictest silence on this subject. 
What right have I to betray the contidence reposed in me, when nothing but a 
miracle can prevent this monstrous sacrifice t” 

“ Think,” urged Newman. ‘ Is there no way?” 

“There is none,” said Nicholas in utter dejection. ‘* Not one. The father 
urges—the daughter cousents. These demons have her in their toi's ; legal 
right, might, power, money, and every iofluence are on their side. How can | 
hope to save her?” 

“ Hope to the last,” said Newman, clapping bim on the back. 
hope, that's a dear boy. Never leave off hoping, it don’t answer. Do you 
mind me, Nick ? it don’t answer. Don’t leave a stone unturved. It’s always 
something to know you've done the most you could. But don’t leave off hoping, 
or it’s of no use doing anything. Hope, hope, to the last !”’ 

Nicholas needed encouragement, for the suddenness with which intelligence 
of the two usurers’ plans had come upon him, the little time which remained for 
exertion, the probability, almost amounting to certainty itself, that a few hours 
would place Madeline Bray for ever beyo.d his reach, consign ber to unspeaka 
ble misery, and perhaps to an untimely death : all this quite stunned and over- 
Whelmed him. Every hope connected with her that he had suffered himself to 
form, or had entertained unconsciously, seemed to fall at his feet withered and 
dead. Every cherm with which his memory or imagination had surrounded 
her, presen‘ed itself before him only to heighten his anguish and add new bit- 
terness to his despair. Every feeling of sympa‘hy for her forlorn condit‘on, and 
of admiration fur her heroism and fortitude, agzravated the indignation which 
shook him in every limb, and swelled his heart almost to bursting. 

But if Nicholas’s own heart embarrassed him, Newman's came to his relief. 
There was so inuch earnestness in his remonstrance, and such sincerity and 
fervour in his manner, odd and ludicrous as it always was, that it imparted to 
Nicholas new firmness, and enabled him to say, after ne had walked on for 
some little way in silence, 

“You read me a goo! lesson, Newman, and I will profit by it. 
least | may take, i 
morrow ”’ 

“What is that?” asked Noggs wistfully. 
to see the father 2” 

_ “To see the daughter, Newman,” replied Nicholas ‘To do what after all 
ly the utmost that the brothers could do if they were here, as Heaven send they 
—— ! To reason with her upon this hideous union, to point out to her all the 
oe tse is ny marred rash'y, it may be, and without due reflec- 
incaune aan a as east to pause. She can have had no counsellor for 

ps even I may move her so far yet, though it is the ele- 
venth hour, and she upon the very briok of ruin.” ” 


ae spoken !” said Newman. ‘ Well done, well done ! 


“ And I do declare,” 
effort I am influenced b 


« Always 


One step at 
am bound to take indeed, and to that I will apply myself to- 


“Not to threaten Ralph? Not 


Yes. Very 
said Nicholas with honest enthusiasm, “ that in this 
y no selfish or personal considerations, but by pity for 
her and detestation and abhorrence of this heartless scheme ; and that I would 


do the same were there twenty ri 
Youred of them all.” enty rivals in the field, and I the last and least fa- 


“You would, I believe,” 
now 7” 
“ Homewards,”’ answered Nicholas. 
good night 1” 
il come a oe way if you will but wa’k, not run,” said Noggs 
cannot walk to night, Newman,” returned Nich ily. 
’ ’ Nicholas hurriedly. 
move rapidly, or I could not draw my breath. ¥ I 
One to-morrow |" : 
‘ Without waiting for a reply, he darted off at a ra 
© crowds which thronged the st 
‘He's a violent youth at time 
= I like him for it, 
@nd hope for 


said Newman. “But where are you hurrying 


“Do you come with me, er shall I say 


“T must 
Pll tell you what I've said and 


pid pace, and plunging into 
reet, was quickly lost to view. — 

Limes, said Newman looking after him; “ and 
je eee — how, or the deuce is in it. Hope! 
Ralp ickleby and Gride with th _ 
the opposite party! Ho! ko!” ein my gs 


* was with a very melancholy laugh that Newman Noggs concluded this 


said hope, I think! 


She Aloion. 


soliloquy, and it was with a very melancholy shake of the head and a very rue- 
ful countenance, that he turved about, and went plodding on h’s way. 

This, under ordinary circumstances, wuu!d have been to some small tavern 
or dram shop, that being his way in more senses than one ; but Newman was 
too much interested and too anxious to betake himself even to this resource, 
and so, with many despond ng and dismal reflections, went straight home. 

It bad come to pass that afteruoo, that Miss Morleena Kenwigs had received 
an invita ion to repair next day per steamer from Westmiuster Bridge unto the 
Eel-pie Island at Twickenham, there 'o make merry upon a cold c |lation, bot- 
tled berr, shrub, ana shrimps, and to dance in the open air to the music of a 
locomotive band, conveyed thither for the purpose : the steamer being specially 
engaged by a dancing-master of extensive connection for the accommodation 
of his numerous pupils, and the pupils displaying their appreciation of the 
dane ng master’s services by purchasing themselves, and inducing their friends 
to do the like, divers light-blue tickets entitling them to join the expedition. 
Of these light-blue tickets, one had been presented by an ambitious neighbour 
to Miss Morleena Kenwigs, with an invitation to joim her daughters ; and Mrs 
Kenwigs, rightly deem ng that the honour of the family was involved in Miss 
Morteena’s making the most splendid appearance possible on so short a notice, 
and testifying to the dancing-master that there were other dancing-masters be- 
sides him, and to all fathers and mothers present that other people's children 
could learn to be genteel besides theirs, had fainted away twice under the may- 
nitude of her preparations, but upheld by a determination to sustain the family 
|hame or perish in the attempt, was still hard at work when Newman Noggs 
; came home. 

Now, between the italian-ironing of frills, the flouncing of trousers, the trim- 
| ning of frocks, the faintings and the comings to again incidental to the occasion, 
| Mrs. Kenwigs had so entirely been occupied that she had not observed, until 
w thin half an hour before, that the flaxen tails of Miss Morleera’s hair were in 
a manner run to seed; and that un'ess she were put under the hands of a skil- 
ful hair-dresser, she never could achieve that s'gna! triumph over the daughters 
of ail other people, any thing less than which would be tantamount to defeat.— 
This discovery drove Mrs. Kenwigs to despair, for the hair-dresser lived three 
streets and eight dangerous crossings off Morlena could not be trusted to go 
there alone, even if such a proceeding were strictly proper, of which Mrs. Ken- 
wigs had her doubts; Mr. Kenwigs had not returned from business: and there 
was nobody to take her. So Mrs. Kenwigs first slapped Miss Kenwigs for 
being the cause of her vexation, and then shed tears. 

‘You ungrateful child!” said Mrs. Kenwigs, ‘after I have gone through 
what I have this night for your good ” 

Ps I can’t help it, ma,’’ replied Morleena, also in tears; “ my hair will 
| grow.” 

** Don’t talk to me, you naughty thing!” said Mrs. Kenwigs, “don't. Even 
if ! was to trusi yor by yourself and you were to escape being run over, | 
know you'd rua in to Laura Chopkins,” who was the daughter of the ambitious 
ueightvour, **aud tell her what you're going to wear to-morrow, I know you 
would, You've no proper pride in yourself, and are not to be trusted out of 
sight for an instant.” 

Deploring ‘he evil-mindedness of her eldest daughter in these terms, Mrs. 
Kenwigs distilled fresh drops of vexation from her eyes, and declared that she 
did beleve there never was any body so tried as she was. ‘Thereupon Mor- 
leena Kenwigs wept afresh, and they bemoaned themselves together. 

Matters were at this point as Newman Noggs was heard to limp past the 
door on bis way up-stairs, when Mrs. Kenwigs, gaining new hope from the 
sound of h’s footsteps, hastily removed from her co intenance as many traces of 
her late emotion as were effaceab!e on so short a notice; and presenting her- 
self before him, and representing their dile:znma, entreated that he would escort 
Morleena to the hair-dresser’s shop. 

“T wouldnt ask you, Mr. Noggs,”’ said Mrs. Kenwigs, “if I didu’t know 
what a good, kind-hearted creature you are—no, not forjworlds. I am of a weak 
constitution Mr. Noggs, but my spirit would no mure let me ask a favour where 
| thought there was a chance of its being refused, than it would let me submit 
to see my children trampled down and trod upon by envy and lowness !” 

Newman was too good-natured not to have consented, even without this 
avowal of confidence on the part of Mrs. Kenwigs. Accordingly, a very few 
minates had elansed whea he and Miss Morleena were on their way to the hair- 
dresser’s. 

It was not exactly a hair-dresser’s; that is to say, people of a coarse and 
vulgar turn of mind might have cailed it a barber's, for they not only cut and 
curied ladies elegantly and children carefully, but shaved gentlemen easily.— 
Sull it was a highly genteel establishment—quite first-rate in fact—and there 
were displayed in the window, besides other elegancies, waxen busts of a light 
lady and a dark gentleman which were the adiniration of the whole neighbour- 
hood. Indeed, some ladies had gone so far as to assert, tha! the dark gentle- 
man was actua'ly a portrait of the spirited young proprietor, and the great si- 
mlarity between their head-dresses—both wore very glossy hair with a narrow 
walk straight down the middle, and a profusion of flat circular curls on both 
sides—encouraged the idea. The beter formed among the sex, however, 
made light of this assertion, for however willing they were (and they were very 
willing) to do full justice to the handsome face and figure of the proprietor, they 
held the countenance of the dark gentleman in the window to be an exquisite 
and abstract idea of masculine beauty, realized sometines perhaps among 
angels and iilitary men, but very rarely embodied to gladden the eyes of 
morials. 

It was to this establishment that Newman Noggs led Miss Kenwigs in safety, 
and the proprietor knowing that Miss Kenwigs had three sisters, each with two 
flaxen tails, and alt good fur sixpence a-piece once a month at least, promptly 
deserted an old gentleman whom he had just lathered fur shaving, and handing 
him over to the journeyman, (who wes not very popular among the ladies, by 
reason of his obesity and middle age) waited on the young lady himself. 

Just as this change had been effected, there presented himself for shaving, 
a big, burly, good-humoured coal-heaver with a pipe in his mouth, who 
drawing his hand across his chin, requested to know when a shaver would be 
disengaged. 

The journeyman to whom this question was put looked doubtfully at the 
young proprietor, and the young proprietor looked scorufully at the coal-heaver, 
observing at the same time— 

* You won't get shaved here, my man.” 

“ Why not 1” said the coal-heaver. 

“We don't shave gentlemen in your line,” remaked the young proprietor. 

“Why. I see vou a shaving of a baker when I was a luoking through the 
winder, last week,”’ said the coal-heaver. 

“Tu’s necessary to draw the line somewheres my fine feller, 
| cipal. “* We draw the line there. We can’t go beyond bakers. If we was to 
| get any lower than bakers our customers would desert us, and we mght shut 
(op shop. You must try some other establishment, sir. We couldn’t do it 
| here.” 
| The applicant stared, grinned at Newman Noggs who appeared highly enter- 

tained, looked slightly round the shop as if in depreciation of the pomatum pots 
| and o'er articles of stock, took his pipe out of his mouth and gave a very loud 
whistle, and then put it in again, and walked out. 

The o'd geutleman who had just been latbered, and who was sit!ing in a me- 
lancholy manner with his face turned towards the wall, appeared quite uncon- 

scious of this incident, and to be insensible to every thing around him ia the 

| depth of areverie—a very mournful one, to judge from thes ghs he occasionally 
| veuted—in which he was absorbed. Affected by this example, the proprietor 
began to clip Miss Kenwigs, the journeyman to scrape the old gentleman, and 
Newman Noggs to read last Sunday’s paper, al! three in silence ; when Miss 
Kenwigs uttered a shrill little scream, and Newman raising his eyes, saw that 
it had been elicited by the circumstance of the old gentleman turning his head, 
and disclosing the features of Mr Lillyvick the collector. 

The features of Mr. Lillyvick they were, but strangely altered. If ever an 
| old gentleman had made a point of appearing in public, shaved close and clean, 
that old gentleman was Mr. Lillyvick. If ever a collector had borne himself 
like a collector, and assumed before all men a solemn and portentous dignity as 
it he had the world on his books and it was all two quarters in arrear, that col- 
lector was Mr. Lillyvick Amd now, there he sat with the- remains of a 
beard at least a week old encumbering his chin, asoiled and crompled shitt-frill 
crouching as it were upon his breast instead of standing boldly out ; a demean- 
our so abashed and drooping, so despondent, expressive of such humiliation, 
grief, and shame, that if the souls of forty unsubstantial housekeepers could 
have been eoncentrated in one body, that one body could hardly have expressed 
such mortification and defeat as were now expressed in the person of Mr. Lilly- 
vick the collector. 

Newinan Noggs uttered his name, and Mr. Lillyvick groaned, then coughed 
to hide it. But the groan was a full-sized groan, and the cough was but a 
wheeze. 

“Is any thing the matter?” said Newnan Noggs 

“Matter, Sir!” cried Mr. Lillyvick. ‘ The plug of life is dry, Sir, and but 
the mud is left.” 

This speech—the style of which Newman attributed to Mr. Lillyvick’s re- 
cent association with theatrical characters—not being quite explanatory, New- 
man looked as if he were about to ask another question, when Mr. Lillyvick 
prevented him by sbaking his hand mournfully, aid then waving his own. 

“Let me be shaved,” said Mr, Lillyvick. ‘I shall be done before Mor- 


leena—it is Morleena, isn’t it?” 

“* Yes,”’ said Newman. 

“ Kenwigses have got a boy, haven't they ?” inquired the collector. 
Again Newman said “ Yes.” 





, 


’ replied the prin- 
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«Is it a nice boy ?” demanded the collector. 


“Tt ain’t a very nasty one,” returned Newman, rather embarrassed by the 
question. 


* Susan Kenwigs used to say,” observed the co'lector, “that if ever she 


had another boy, she hoped it might be like me. 
Noggs?” 

This was a puzzling inquiry, bat Newman evaded it by replying to Mr. Lilly- 
vick, that he tnought the baby might possibly co.ne like tim in time. 

«T should be glad to have somebody like me, somehow,” said Mr. Lillyvick, 
“before I die” 

** You don’t mean to do that yet awhile?” said Newman. 

Unto which Mr. Lillyvick replied in a solemn voice, ** Let me be shaved a 
and again confid ng him-elf to the hands of the journeyman, staid no more. 

This was remarkable behaviour, and so remarkable did i: scem to Miss Mor- 
leena, that the young lay, at the imminent hazard of having her ear sliced off, 
had not been able to furbear looking round some score of times during the fore- 
going colioquy. Ot her, however, Mr. Lillyvick took no no ice, rather striving 
(so, at least it seemed to Newman Nogys) to evade her observation, and to 
shrink into himself whenever he attracted her regards. Newman wo..dered very 
much what cou'd have occasio ed this altered behaviour on the part of the col- 
lector ; bat phi'osophically reflecting that he would most I.kely know sooner or 
later, and that he could perfectly afford to wait, he was very listle disturbed by 
the singularity of the old gentleman’s deportment. 

The cutting and curling being at last concluded, the old gentleman, who had 
been some time waiting, rose to go, and walking out with Newman and his 
charge, took Newman's arm, and proceeded with them for some time without 
making any Observation. Newman, who in power of taciturnity was excelled 
by few people, made no attempt to break si ence, and so they went on until 
tuey had very nearly reached Miss Morleena’s home, when Mr. Lillyvick 
said— 

‘* Were the Kenwigses very much overpowered, Mr. Nogzgs, by that news?” 

“ What news!” returned Newman. 

“ That about—my—tveing sa 

“ Married ¢”’ suggested Newman. 

“Ah!” replied Mr. Lillyvick, with another groan—this time not even dis- 
guised by a wheeze. 

**I¢ made ma cry when she knew it,” interposed Miss Mor'eena, “but we 
kept it from her for a long time; and pa was very low in his spirits, but he is 
better now; and I was very ill, but I arm berter too.” 

* Would you give your great-uncle Lillyvick a kiss if he was to ask you, 
Morleena?”’ sad the collector, with some hesitation 

* Yes—uncle Lillyvick, I would,” returned Miss Morleena, with the energy 
of both her parents combined; “but not aunt Lillyvick. She's no: an aunt of 
mine, and 1")] never call her one.” 

Immediately upon the utterance of these words, Mr. Lillyvick caught Miss 
Morleena up in his arms and kissed her, and being by th’s time at the door of 
the house where Mr. Kenwigs lodged (which, as has been before-mentioned, 
usual y stood wide open), he walked straight up into Mr. Kenwigs’ sitting room, 
and put Miss Morleena down in the midst. Mr. and Mrs Kenwigs were at sup- 
per. At sight of their perjured relative, Mrs. Kenwigs tu:med faint and pale, 
and Mr. Kenwigs rose majestically. 

* Kenwigs,” said the coliector, *‘ shake hands.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Kenwigs. “the time has been when I was proud to shake 
hands with such a man as that man as now surweys me. ‘The time has been, 
Sir,” said Mr. Kenwigs, “‘ when a wisit fom that man has excited in me and 
my family’s boozums sensa‘ions both nateral and awakening. But now I look 
upon that man with emotions totally surpassing everythink, and I ask myself 
where is his honour, where is his straight-for'ariness, and where is his human 
natur.” 

“Susan Kenwigs,” said Mr. Lillyvick, turning humbly to his niece, ‘ don’t 
you say anyth ng to me?” 

‘She is not equal to it, Sir,” said Mr. Kenwigs, striking the table empha- 
tically. ‘* What with the nursing ofa healthy babby, and the reflections upon 
your cruel conduct, four pints of malt liquor a day is hardly able to sustain 
her.” 

‘“T am glad,”’ said the poorcollector meekly, * that the baby is a healthy one. 
I am very glad of that.” ; 

This was touching the Kenwigses on their tenderest point. Mrs. Kenwigs 
instantly burst into tears, and Mr. Kenwigs evinced great emotion. ' 

« My p'easantest feeling ail the tiue that the child was expected,” said Mr. 
| Kenwigs mournfully, * was a think ng, ‘if it's a boy. as I hope it may be, for I 
| have heard it’s uucle Lillyvick say again and agaia he would prefer our having 
a boy next—if i’s a boy, what will his uncle Lillyvick say—what will he like 
him to be ealled—will he be Peter, or Alexander, or Pompey, or Diorgeenes, 
or what will he be!’ and now when | look at tim—a precious, unconscious, 
helpless infant, with no use in his little arms but to tea his little c:p, and ne 
use in his litt'e legs but to kick his little self—when I see him a-lying on his 
mother’s lap cooing and cooing, and in his innocent state almost a choking him- 
self with his littie fist—when | see him such a infant as he is, and think that that 
uncle Lillyvick, as was once a going to be so fond of him has withdrawed bim- 
self away, such a feeling of wengeance comes over me as no language can de- 
picter, and [ feel as ifeven that holy babe was a telling me to hate him.” 

This affecting picture moved Mrs. Kenwigs deeply. After several imperfect 
words which vaiuly attemp'ed to strugg'e to the surface, but were drowned and 
waslied eway by the strong tide of her tears, she spake. 

**Uncle,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, ‘to think that you should have turned your 
back upon me and my dear child:en, and upon Kenwigs which is the author of 
their being—you who was once so kind and affectionate, and who, if anybody 
had told us such a thing of, we should have withered with scorn like lightn ng 
—you that little Lillyvick our first and earliest boy was named after at tne very 
altar—oh gracious !” 

‘* Was it inoney that we cared for?” said Mr. Kenwigs. 
that we ever thought of?” 

“No,” cried Mrs. Kenwigs, “I scorn it.” 

“So do I,” said Mr. Kenwigs, “and always did.” 

“ My feelings have been lacerated,” said Mrs Kenwigs, “ my heart has been 
torn asunder with anguish, I have been thrown back in my confinement, my uo- 
offending infant bas been rendered uncomfrtable and fractious, Morleena has 
pined herself away to nothing; all this I forget and forgive, and with you, 
uncle, I never can quarrel. But never ask me 'o receive her—never do it, uncle. 
For I wiil not, I will not, I won’t, I won't, I won’t—” 

‘Susan, my dear,” said Mr. Kenwigs, ‘‘ consider your child.” 

“ Yes.”’ shricked Mrs. Kenwigs, ‘I will consider my child! I will consider 
my child! my own child, that no uncles can deprive me of, my own hated, des- 
pised, deserted, cut-off little cliild.”” And here the emotions of Mrs Kenwigs 
became so violent that Mr. Kenwigs was fain to administer har'shorn internally 
and vinegar externally, and to destroy a staylace, four petticoat strings, and 
several sinall buttons. 

Newman bad been a silent spectator of this scene, for Mr. Lillyvick had sign- 
ed him not to withdraw, and Mr. Kenwigs bad further solicited his presence by 
a nod of invitation. When Mrs. Kenwigs had been in some degree restored, 
and Newman, as a person possessed of some influence with her, had remonstra- 
ted and begged her to compose herself, Mr. Lillyvick said in a faltering voice : 

“‘T never shall ask anybody here to receive my I needa’t mention the 
word, you know what I mean. Kenwigs and Susan, yesterday was a week she 
eloped with a half pay captain.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs started together. 

“ Eloped with a half-pay captain,” repeated Mr. Lillyvick, “ basely and false- 
ly eloped with a half-pay captain—with a bottle-nos+d captain that any man 
might have considered himself safe from. It was inthis room,” said Mr Lilly- 
vick, looking sternly round, * that I first see Henrietta Petowker. It isin this 
room thst I turn her off for ever.” 

This declaration completely changed the whole posture of affairs. Mrs. 
Kenwigs threw herself upon the old gentleman's neck, bitterly reproaching her- 
self for her late harshuess, and exclamming if she had suffered, what must his 
sofferings have been? Mr. Kenwigs grasped bis hand and vowed eternal friend- 
ship and remorse. Mrs. Kenwigs was horror-stricken to think that she sbould 
ever have nourished in her bosom such a snake, adder, viper, serpent, and base 
crocodile as Henrietta Petowker. Mr. Kenwigs argued that she must have 
been bad indeed not to have improved by so long a contemplation of Mrs. Ken- 
wigs’s virtue. Mrs. Kenwigs remembered that Mr. Kenw'gs had eften seid that 
he was not quite satisfied of the propriety of Miss Petowker’s conduct, and won- 
dered how it was toat she could have been blinded by sochawretch. Mr. Ken- 
wigs remembered that he had had his suspicions, but did not wonder why Mrs. 
Kenwigs had not had hers, as she was all chastity. purity, and truth, and Hen- 
rietta all paseness, falsehood, and deceit. And Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs both 
seid with strong feeling and tears of sympathy, that everything happened forthe 
best, and conjured the geod collector not to give way to unavailing grief, but 
to seek consolation in the society of those affectionate relations whose arms and 
hearts were ever open to him. , . 

“ Out of affection and regard for you, Susan and Kenwigs,” said Mr. Lilly- 
vick, “end not out of revenge and spite against her, for she is below it, I shall 
to-morrow morning settle upon your children, and make payable to the survi- 
vers of them when they come of age or marry, that money that I once meant te 
leave ‘em in my will. The deed shall be executed to-murrow, and Mr. Nogg 
shall be one of the witnesses. He hears me promise this, and he shall see it 
done.” é ; 

Overpowered by th's noble and generous offer, Mr. Kenwigs, Mrs. Kenwigs, 
and Miss Morleena Kenwigs all began to sob together, and the noise of their 
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aN SE ESTEE 
sobbing commun cating itse!f to the next room, where the children lay a bed, and | Sir G. Arthur an account that the excitement was not merely confined to the 


She Albion. 


causing them to cry too, Mr Keowigs rushed wildly in and bringing them out | legis'ative body, but that it extended throughout the province, and the Govern- 


in his arms by two and two, tumbled them down in their nightcaps aid gowns | ment therefore felt bound not to proceed in urging on Parliament to come to a 


at the feet of Mr. Lillyvick, and called upon them to thank and bless hin. 


“And now,” sad Mr. Lyllivick, when a heart-rending scene had ensued end | port there, nor on the o:her hand, much support here —and when there was not 


the children were cleared away again, * Give me some supper This took place 





August 24, 








. . . . TE Dt Te > a 
actly in the sta’e in which it was at its commencement in November, 1837 — 


When the seasons came round, when, owing to the state of the weather, there 


would be greater facilities for activity and locomotion, they wouid hear of the 
decision on this question. When they had not any decided appearance of sup- | same ou'rages and disasters which they hed heard of in the course of the last 

year, and so things must continue until this country showed by the measures it 
hat degree of information to give them a right to press it on the pub'ic, this ‘adopted in that ard the other house of parliament its determi:ation to establish 


twenty mili s from town. I came up this morning, and have been lingering aout | was the course which under the circumstances they felt it necessary to adopt. ithe sovereignty ard maintain the rights ot the crown in that part of the world, 
all day without teing able to make up my mind to come and see you. | hu-| But the Government had been much taunted with this, and it had been said, | (Hear, hear ) He had said frequently that they coud not carry on two wars, 
moured her in everything, she had her own way, she did just as she pleased though be believed more jocu’ar'y than seriously, that there would be no 'egis- | one in Asia and one in America, and military operatiovs besides in different 


and now she has done this. There wes twelve teaspoons and twenty four pound | | 


ation on the subject t'll 1842 That, however, had been explained The.e | 


parts of the world, upon a reduced peace estal lishment (Hear.) In consequence 


in sovereigns—! missed them first—it’s a trial—I feel I shall never be able to | never was any inten ion to postpone legislation ; on the contrary, it was thought | of attempting to do that they were not only starving their war service but they 
knock a duuble kpock again when I go my rounds—dun't say anything more | that if this act were passed this year, it would be desirable, as there wou d_| were starving their peace service also. (Hear) In consequence of their want 


about it, please—the spoons were worth—never mind—never mid!” 


iter be some interval for local consideration, and the social cenditon of! of fo ce, then, net only were they not able to undertake the measures, for the 


With such muttered ou' porings as these, the old gentleman shed a few tears, Lower Cenada might become such as to m ke it easy to amalgamate it | delay of whi h the noble and learned lord reproached them, but they were not 
but they got him into the elbow-chair and prevailed upon him, w thout much with Upper Canada They had also been much taunted by some P reons . Apts | sy , “aly pet Les 
pressing, tc make a hearty supper, and by the time he had finisbed his first pipe | who cried out “ Settle the question.” {Hear, hear.] But what og ess than I ape sette under its — — ver for rv ome serv “i and every de- 
and disposed of half-a-doz:n glasses out of a crown bow! of punch, ordered by | did they propose? Some thovght there shoud be a restoration of Res nee “hoa thane cane ane must be resorte which a eld; preserve oy nee because 
Mr. Kenwigs in celebration of bis return to the bosom of his family, he seemee, | bly of Lower Canada; others were fur the annexation of the island of Montreal | an unpracticable attempt an aitempt which could not succeed, had been made 


though stli very humble, quite resigned to his fate, and rather relieved than | to Upper Canada; others endeavoured to persuede them to adopt such form “A 
3 a representative government es should not give a real buna fide representat.on ; 
see that men,” said Mr. Kenwigs, with one hand round Mrs. Ken- | and others were for ‘he theory of a distinet recognition of a form of respoasib!e | the wo:ld at the same time; and the conseque. ce was, that the ;eare service 


otherwise by the flight of his wife. 
* When if 


wig's waist, his other hand supporting his pipe (which made him wink and cough | gover:ment. He would leave it, then, to their lordships to imagine what would 
very much, for he was no smvker) and his eyes on Mo:leena, who s«t »pon her | have been the result of any ettemp* to settle the question. It might have led ' 
uncle’s knee, “ when I see that man a mingling once again in the spear which | even to the rejection of the particular scheme now proposed. Under these pe- | never suffered by this country on any former occasion, nor, he believed, by any 
he adorus, and see his affections deweloping themselves in legitimate sitiwations, | culiar circuinstances of very great coufliction of individual opinion, the great | country whatever from another, an‘ it was upon the very frontier of one of these 


I feel that his natur is as e!ewated and expanded as his standing afore society 
as a public character is unimpeached, and the woices of my infant cbildrey pur- 


: sebites | 
want of accurate infor:ation as to the state of feeling in Upper Canada, and 
that not appearing to te such as wes origina'ly supposed, they theught no union 


i i : . se whic ay | 
vided for in life, seem to whisper to me softly, ‘ This is an ewent at which Evins | could at this moment be proposed with that fa'r prospect of success which they 


itself looks down !’” 


Kmperial Parliantent, 
CANADA. 





House of Lords, July 26. 

The Marquis of NORMANBY, in rising to express a hope that their lord- 
ships would take into their consideration the order of the day for proceeding 
with the Lower Canada Government Bill, was anxious, while he made such 
observations as it would be his duty to offer, to confine them as much as possi- 
ble to the object of the bill itself. The disadvantages wh ch had been felt in 
that country from the want of permanent legislation were owing, nit so much 
to the unconstitutional character of the Government, as to its ineffic ency. Un- 
doubtedly, the abolition of a constitutional furm of government mu-t be felt by 
all their lurdships to be a great evil. It was an evil which could only be justi- 
fied by the ex'raordinary circumstances of the case—an ev, the existence of 
which would only be tolera'ed at a time when popular opinion was found to be 
inconsistent with public safe'y. Whenever such a state existed, there was be- 
yond adoubt disease in the politica! body. If, therefore, it was found necessary 
to susped a cons'itutional government, it was most important to provide against 
the inefficiency of iis successor. The bill for the temporary government of 
Canada was brought in last year under peculiar circumstances —_ It was brought 
in after the repression of one insurrection, and under the immediate apprehen- 
sion of another. Under the influence of these apprehensions, it was the object 
of the Legislature to create a body who should act as assistants to the Gover- 
nor under the peculiar circumstances of the times. With tat view he thought 
it was that the executio» of the posers Tested ta thie nats "> prorrt 
and decisive, while it was thought safer wat u.-.. vyeration should be as limit- 
ed as possible. In the first place, then. the number of the councillors was 
limited to five. Secondly, the duration of their powers was limited to the Ist 
of November, 1842. Inthe next place, there was a refusal of any power to 
levy taxes, or even rates of a local nature, and afterwards it was provided that 
no laws should be passed by this body which were incons'stent with the acts of 
the British Parliament or of the loca! Leg slature. These enactments had been 
found to work great practical mconvenience in Canada. If this act had not 
been introduced for a temporary purpose, the number of the special council 
would not have been so sinall. tne first alteration, therefore, which he should 
pre would be that the number of the special council should in future not be 
ess than 20, not less than 11 of whom were to form aquorum. The next al- 
teration in the original bill would be to give a more permanent character to 
the acis passed by the Special Council. In making this recommendation he 
was supported by an authority of some weight—Sir J. Colborne, the present 


had hoped it would have received, and for those reasons the Government had | 
thought it betier to withdraw that scheme for the permanent government of | 
Upper Canada, and merely to call upon their lordships for the temporary govern 
ment by the provisions of this bill, whch would go to correct the deficiencies 
of the former acts with respect to the daily concerns of the province, the invest- | 
ment of capital, the promotion of instruction, and other matters of the same 
kind. He wou'd only say, in conclusion, that he hoped their lurdships wool! 
give their favourable attention to this bi!l, which would not prevent the speedy 
consideration of a more permanent sett!ement, which was for a limited pened, 
and which renered it necessary that the proposition of a pore settlement | 
should be made to Parliament early in the next session. he object of the bill | 
was to make the social condit on of Lower Canada such, that they might fairly 
participate in those advantages to which they were entitled under a representa- 
tive government. 

Lord BROUGHAM followed the Marquis of Normanby. The first part of 
his speech was devoted to a cutting exposure of the vacillation, mbecility, and 
indolence displayed by government onthe Canadian question. Ie contended 
that ample time and materials for legislation had been afforded ; and that the 
true cave of postponement was the fear of a defeat, which would again upset 
the advuinistration. Lord Broogham then pointed attention to the extiaordi- 
nary powers which the bill would confer; describing them as exceeding in ex- 
tent those possessed by the Roman dictator's, whose acts were valid on'y duriig 
their dictatorship, whereas Sir John Colborne's were of unlimited duration. He 
mighteven establish ounual parliaments and the ballot—in Canala—* experi- 
mentum: in c rpore vili.”” Now this extravagant authority Lord Brougham con- 
sidered unnecessary ;, and he argued with much ability, that it was possible to 
resture the constilutional government in Lower Caneda with such modifications 
as would sender its existence sate and satisfactory to men of all parties. He 
utterly repudiated the notion that the course of legi-lation fer the two provinees 
should depend upon the vpinion of the majority in Upper Canada. 

Lord MELBOURNE ridiculed Lord B.ougham’s apprehensions of the ex- 
traordinary abuse of Sir John Colborae’s authority. Jhen Lord Breugham 
threatened the peers with the ballot in Canada,no doub the thought he hit them 
on a raw part; but his learned and nob'e friend dealt much in exaggeration 
—As to the motives whch Lord Brougham imputed to ministers, he denied 
their existence. It was not the sta‘e of parties at home, but the condition of 
Canada, which induced them to post; one legislation. 

With respect to the observation of his Noble and Learned Friend that they 
(Ministers) received with great approbation his arguments relating to Treland, 
but not with the same degree of epprubation those that related to Canada, he 
did not admit its justice, but at the same time he fuliy admitted that in both 
countries great difficulties encountered their efforts arising from the nature of the 
population. The Noble and Learned Lord would recollect that he (Viscount 





Governor of Lower Canada—who, in his despatch of the 3lst of January, 1839, 
and again in a subsequent despatch, strongly enforced its necessity. He need 
only mention two i.stances for the purpose of showing the ill consequences 
which resulted from this want of power on the part of the legislature to pass 
permanentacts. For instance, the abolition of the feudal tenure of Montreel 
was an object of the greatest importance, and yet it had not been possible to 
mere than pass a tem orary provision on the subject. The subject of a general 
registration had also engaged the attention of the local legislature of Lower 
Canada for many years, and there existed no difference ef op'nion as to the ad- 
vantages which would be obtained by its irstitwion. In the clause of the pre- 
sent bill there was a provision which would probably render it less liable to ob- 
jection, for it was enacted that no law passed by tie special council should par 

take of a permanent character until it had been laid before the two houses 
of Parliament. The next clause of the bill related to the subject 
of taxation, and altered the enactment of the measure of last year.— 
But there was a restriction on the Governor to prevent the imposition of any 
new tax except for the purpose of carrying into effect loca! improvements within 
the province of Lower Canada. It might, perhaps, be said that these improve- 
ments might be promoted out of the general funds of the colony, but he was 
sorry to say that the resources of Lower Canada were not in a condition to af- 
ford a hope that they could be applied to such purposes. The revenue had gra- 
dually fallen since the year 1833. At that period the net amount of the revenue 
was £147 000, since which time it had gradually fallen to £96,000. This was 
a lamentable picture of the result of the late disturbances, and therefore he 


Melbourne) woald unquestionably have dealt with Canada exactly as he now was 
dealing with Ireland, supposing that the circumstances, situation, snd conduct 
of the two countries had beenthe same. The difference was, that the Irish 
population had been always a loyal population. [Loud irovical cheers from the 
Opposition.] He believed the Noble and Learned Lord opposite was of a dif- 
ferent opinion; but he [Viscount Melbourne] considered Her Majesty’s Roman 
Catholics es attached to Her M-jesty, and loyal tothe Crown, The Noble and 
Learned Lord opposite, he knew, confered them as aliens in blood and disposit'oa. 
That was the Noble and learned Lord's view. There was 2 boundary between 
them which could not be oversteppe’l, and that unquestionably acccunted forthe 
different manner in which the Noble and Learned Lord viewed these subjects ; 
hut he [Viscount Melbourne] thought that the difference between Canada and 
Ireland was, that Ireland had been loya! and Canada, unfortunately, hed been re- 
bellious, and, he much feared might perservere in that rebellion. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said be did not think it necessary to follow the 
noble viscount in his observations on the speech made by his noble and learned 
friend (Lord Lynd iurst) !as’ night upon the Jri lh Corporations Bill, and the delay 
that had taken place before it was brought before Perliament, orto compare that 
delay, as the noble vi-count had done, with the de'ay attributed to the Govern- 
ment by the noble atid learned lord opposite upon the Canadian question. For 
his own part he bad never felt the smallest surprise at the delay m introducing 
a measure for the settlement of Cansdian afteire, which Lad been recoinmended 
in the speech trom the throne, end aftery ards in a message from the Queen, and 





thought it desirable that funds shou'd be provided for the purpose of promoting 
local improvements, which would necessarily have the effect of restoring those 
habits of industry and regularity which had lately been so deplorably interrupt- 
ed. The next alteration referred to the provision for prohibiting the special 
council from interfering with any British statutes intruduced into the colony.— 
He believed that the original intention of that provision was to prevent any al- 
teration of the law of tenure, and any interference with the temporal or spiritual 
rights of the clergy of the church of England ; but the enactment had been dif- 
ferently construed, and it had been decided that under that statute the special 
council had not the power to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act. The clause 
in the present bill would enable the Governor and Council to make 
laws affecting the tenure of land, but it was here again enacted 
that swch laws should not have effect unless confirmed by Parliament.— 
The Noble Lord then proceeded to bear testimony to the ability and industry 
with which the report of liis Noble Friend was drawn up. The report was 
evidently fornded on deep and accurate research into the state of the country 
which the Noble Lord had been deputed to govern, and must have occupied 
long and laborious consideration. At the same time he must state, with respect 
to a puint which had produced general excitement, and on which he bad the 
misfortune to differ from the Noble Lord—he alluded to the Noble Lord's ap 
plication of his theory of Responsible Government. (Hear, hear.) He so far 
agreed with his Noble Friend as to think that nothing could be more advanta- 
eous than that harmony should exist between the executive and the legislative 
ody, wherever established ; but he concurred with his colleagues in thinking 
that it was not possible to hit upon any device by which that principle could be ap 
plied in the way recommended in the report. (Hear, hear.) He had had some 
experience as a governor, and he must say he should have felt himself placed in 
an awkward situation, if, on the one hand, he had been responsible to the Go- 
vernment at home, while, on the other, he should have been able to act only by 
the advice of persons who were themselves responsible to another and conflict- 
ing authority. (Hear, hear] Under such a plan too, the position of the Sec- 
retary of State would be very embarassing, supposing he were called upon to 
send out instructions to the colonies in conformity with the opinions of Parlia- 
ment, and at the same time to give orders to the governors to attend to the 
opinions of another body, who probably took a different view of the same ques- 
tion. If the principles laid down in the report were adopted, there appeared 
to be three modes of carrying it into effect. The first was, to restore the old 
Assembly in Lower Canada, and with it the old French majority—a plan which 
their Lordships would admit to be impracticable. Another mode was, to estab- 


lish a system of representation, but by means of a juzgle, to make it an unfair 


one, and favourable to the Government. This was a plan too, which could not 
be adopted. The third course was, to effect a union with Lower Canada with 
some other province. But if a union took place, it ought to be founded on fair 
principles, such as would meet with the general concurrence of all parties. At 


one time the information received from Upper Canada went to create a belief 


that that province was willing to form a junction with the lower province ; but 
* it subsequently turned out that, on the meeting of the Assemb!y of Upper Ca 


nada, they coup ed their assent to the union with conditions which would have 
deprived it of that fair character which it was indispensable to maintain. But 
on the very day that his Noble Friend intended to propose thet measure to the 


other house, a despatch arrived from Upper Canada forwarding ceriain resolu 
tions of the House of Assembly, which showed considerable excitement existed 


and that they were not in a state peculiarly calculated to ensure a fair considéra- 
tion of any permanent measure. There was also received at that time from 


aciua'ly at lengih proposed to and printed by the other house of Parliament.— 


able to preserve the peace of the country anywhere. The army was now more 


to carry on the war with a peace estab:ishment. They were trying with a re- 
duced peace es ablishment to carry oa warlike operations in ditlerent parts of 


was starved as well asthe war service. It was very wel known that in the 
course of the last winter thecountry received an insult, such as he believed was 


colon es, a colony, being 'n connexion with Canada, was taken from her Majes- 
ty’s Government and safe keeping. A territory, the dominion of which was 
in question between the United States and Her Majesty, was seized by the 
state of Maine, and he was not sure that it was not now in its possession. He 
heard also that several other inroads were threatened, and again he advised No- 
ble Lords that he knew that it had been the practice ever since the French Re- 
volution to annovnce operations of this kind beforehand, the advantage of an- 
nouncing them, the advantage of threats, was this, they occasioned terror, and 
terror was the great means and the greatest means of execution; and he ven- 
tured to predict that this very inroad,which was now threatened from the State 
of Maine, would be made upon the first occasion, and he would answer for it 
there was not within the British province the means of resisting the attack, 
because all the troops, the peace serv ce of the provinces being necessarily 
neglected into the bargain, were employed in Canada, and there they were not 
sufficient to give protection to her Hajesty’s peaceable and loyal subjects, 
They could not maintain her Majesty's Government, and her Government was 
therefore despised, her authority no longer existed ; and it was absolutely im- 
possible for their lordships to attempt any settlement whatever, he did not care 
what it was, of this question, either now cra year henes, until they were ena- 
bled to effect a settlement of Canada, and the establishment of her Majesty's 
Government by force in that colony. [Hear, hear.] The Noble and Learned 
Lord had stated certain objectiors to the details of this bill. He voted forthe 
bill brought in by the Governmen: at the commencement of last year, and on 
the saine principle that he did so he was disposed to vote for this bill, and he 
should certainly vote for its going into committee. The Noble and Learned 
Lord had stated, that he would propose certain » nendments to the bill in com- 
mittee, it would then be for their Lordships to consider those amendments, and 
to hear what objections would be made to them, they would see whether it 
was fitting that they should be introduced into the bill or not. He earnestly 
recommended their lordships not to be in a hurry to make alterations in the 
bill unless they should see an absolute necessity for them, but to leave the 
Government the responsibility which belonged to them for this and for any 
other measure they might think proper to introduee in order to bring these 
matters to a corclusion. But once more he would tell the Government, that 
unless they set to work clearly and seriously to establish the authority of her 
Majesty in North America, they might rely upon it that all they were doing 
was only throw'ng money away and tormenting themselves and the country 
for no reason and no use whatever; that they must first begin by declaring 
their intention to establish her Majesty’s Government, and to form a fleet and 
army accordingly, and until they did that they would do nothing at all. [Hear.} 
He thought he had now gone through the whole question, or at least as far as it 
was necessary for him to go on the present cscasion. He was perfectly aware 
that besides Her Majesty's regular troops employed in this colony, there was a 
large body of volunteers and militia formed from among the people of both the 
provinces, but particularly of Upper Canada; and he must say that he could 
not sufficiently applaud the spirit with which those men had comme forward in 
Her Majesty's service. (Hear, hear.) ‘The labours and privations which they 
had undergone in support of the rights of Her Majesty, and of the laws of the 
mother country, had been very great, and he did think that it would ill be- 
come this country to abandon such men, to leave them to their fate, or to (o 
otherwise by them than to make every effort which it was in the power of this 
country to make to re-establish peace among them and to establish in the 
country such a government as would afford them protection, and give them 
tranqu llity, and peace, and happiness for the future. (Cheers.) That was 
what he wished tosee. Te really felt the highest respect for those people on 
account of the very valuable services they have rendered to Her Majesty, not 
~ throughout the recent disturbances, but on all occas‘ons. (Hear, hear.) 
ord DURHAM said he could assure the noble duke, and he believed, if he 
would tax his recollection to a very trifling degiee, he would remember what 
took place between them before he (Lord Durham) left this country, he would 
be certain that there was no great difference of opinion between them as to 
the necessity for having a very large military force in Canada, and Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers would remember that on his own responsibility, as well as on 
the authority of the noble duke’s opinion, he did make a request for the largest 
amonnt of military force that could be spered. He wished also to concur with 
the ootle duke in the approbation he had expressed of the services of the yolun- 
teers and militia of Canada. It was impossible to describe the privations they 
had suffered and the services they had rendered, and how much they were ente- 
tled to the gratitude of this country, end how base the Parliement of this coun- 
try would be, if it ever abandoned them, or ever wished for one instant to sacri- 





He confessed he ad never been so entprised in his Ife ss when he heard the 
message o° the 3d of May delivered to that house, end he should certainly have 
stated souie objections to the address moved a few days afterwards vy the noble 
viscount in answer te the message, if he had not received intelligence, on the 
day before the address was moved, of certain proceedings in the legislative as- 
sembly of Upper Canada which diclared the desire of the legislature of that 
— to see carried into effecta leg slative uuion between the two provinces. 





e had not huuself meant to make any objection to a measure which seemed to 
be wished for by the legislsture of one prov nce, and might probably be so in 
the other, because he tnought it would be right to return # cauticus answer to 
the message from the throne. He hod therefore certainly not stated his reasons 
for thinking that the question was no’ then ripe for decision. It was his opinion 
that the question had not been ripe for decision at the commencement of the 
session, that it had not been ripe for decision on the 3d of May, that it had not 
been ripe for decision on the 20th of June, when a noble lord had postponed the 
b lis in the other house of Parliament, «nd he was convinced that it was not ripe 
for decision at that moment. It was ou that ground he had given his consent 
to the second reading of the bill, and that he now gave nis consent to going into 
committee upon it. His opinion was, thet before their lordships could effect 
what was called a settlement of the affairs of Upper and Lower Canada, they 
must first establish peace and security within tho-e provinces. But they had 
not estab ished peace and obedience to authority in these provinces on the first 
day of the session—they had not done so on the 34 of May—they had not done 
so on the 20th of June—they had not done so now. That was the misfortune 
of this measure. The province of Lower Canada, as had been stated by the 
noble viscount in the last sentence of his speech, was in a state of rebellion at 
this moment, and the Queen's authority was not obeyed there. The Queen 
could not give protection et this moment to her loyal subjects within the pro 
vince of Lower Canada. He said, therefore, they were not in a situat’on to take 
any measures except to do the best they could for the government of the pro 
vinces by some legal means, in addition to the military force, because in point 
of fact they had not yet established legal authority. That was the difference 
between the condition of Canada and Ireland. In Jreland the Queen’s autho- 
rity was obeyed—he wished he could say it was perfectly obeyed—but, how- 
ever, the Queen’s authority and the laws were more or less obeyed, and upon 
the whole there was so much of obedience that they could make laws for the 
government of Ireland, but they could not make laws for the government of 
Lower Canada, because they had not yet establ shed the Queen’s authority 
there. The reason why th:y had not done so he had already stated so often 
that he was almost ashamed to advert to it again. They had never set about 
their operations in that country with a view to establish the Queea’s authority, 
as if they intended to carry their measures into execution. They had not in 
the first instance, as he had more than once reminded them, advised the Queen 
to declare her intention to maivtain her sovereignty and authority within that 
province ; they had attempted to carry on their operations there with a reduced 
peace establishment, end the consequence was, that neither neighbouring pow- 
ers nor the wor'd at large, had ever believed that they were in earnest in the 
measures they were pursuing, or thet they could attain the objects they profes- 
sed to have in view. Hence it resu'ted that after two campaigns, after almost 
two years of warfare, they were placed exactly in the same situation as, when 
they commenced. There wasa description of warfare carried oa along the 
, | whole line of frontier between the Unived States and Her Majesty's dominions 
from the side of the United States. There was not one of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects who was not in a constant state of alarm, and the war was proceeding ex- 











| fice that connexion of these two provinccs which they had endeavoured to up- 
hold, and had upheld at so great an expense of personal hardship and even of 
blood. (Hear, hear.) But he wished to go fur:her, and to vive a tribute of 
pra‘se also, which perhaps the noble and illustricus duke, from his conzexien 
with the army, hed not thought it fit for himself to give. In the situation 
which he (Loid Durham) had he'd, he had an opportunity of knowing the value 
of the services of the regular troops; and therefore he felt hound to pay 4 tri- 
bute both on the part of himself and the country, and of his gallant successor 
Sir. J. Colborne to them; and to say that from the exceeding difficulty and 
delicacy of the services which they had tu perform, it wus impossible for any 
force to act more in accordance with the sp rit of humanity and loyalty. (Hear, 
hear) In thus agreeing with the noble duke he did not think that he should 
render nimself liable to the charge of wish ng to establish a despotic power in 
Canada. He was as little ive'ined as any one to perpetuate such a state of 
things; but he most contend now, as he did when he last had the honour of 
addressing their lordships before he !eft this country, that the necessity for set- 
ting up such a pewer in Canada had not originated in any act of the Parliament 
of this country, but in the acts of the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, 
which had thought proper to take those steps which were repugnant to every 
man who wished for the well being of the colony. He should be sorry to see 
the system of asbitrary government continued any longer than it was absolutely 
necessary ; but he shouid think himself very unmanly in his conduct 1! he 
shrank from declaring that the powers embodied in this bill were not absolutely 
required for the efficient government of the colony—that he had stated in his 
despatch of the 20th of June, in which he applied for power to levy rates, 0° 
for the purpose of forcing on the people any obnox‘ous measures, but for the 
purposes of improvement—purposes which the people t!iemselves had demand- 
ed, but which he had not the power to fulfil. Almost the first act which he 
had to perform on his arrival at Quebec as to endeavour to form a preven!!ve 
police for the maintenance of order avi) common decency. He had never known 
any town more destitute of the means of effecting that object. There was 1° 
security for the public peace ; the most unblushing crimes were commitied 12 
open day ; and indecency, filth, and di:tiness, in all their most disgusting and 
degrading appearances, met his eyes i: cvery part of the town. ‘The inhebl- 
tants themselves were perfectly ready to er.er into any mesure to effect 49 
improvement in this respect, but hey had not the means of providing ra'é% 
they had no municipsl laws, or powers for the maintenance of a police. The 
evils, however, which rendc~ed a police force desirable were very great; espe 
cially as there were large garrisons there, and as many as 13 or 14 shipsat a tine 
lying off Quebec, and here was another source of great disorder; men we © 
constantly prevailed upon, by every inducement, to desert Her Majesty's 5°" 
vice to enter the merchant service; and on the other hand, all means were -& 
sorted to make them leave the merchant service for the royal navy; so 4! 
the whole body of shipowners felt the annoyance to be so great that they camé 
to him and declared themselves willing, if he could legally establish a pollce 
force, to supply all the necessary funds out of their own pockets. But, 2s he 
had said before, he had no power to meet their wishes ; and not only that, but 
the act especially prevented him from doing so, and, therefore, when he asked 
for that power he conceived that he was ouly taking means to carry out the 
great object of his appointment, and he should be ashamed of himeelf if he had 
not taken, or endeavoured to take, means to remedy the defects of the old in- 
stitutions of the colony. The success of such a measure must in a great mea 
sure depend on the confidence placed in the governing authorities ; and there 
was an absolute necessity fora permanent law to prevent a decrease in the re 
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yenue in a greater ratio than even the noble maryuis had mentioned. He fenced 
also that there was »o jury law in existence. Juries were summoned in row 
quence of a lever of iwstruction—a rule established, he believed, by Sir J. 
Kempt—from the Governor, end it was impos ny a very hard and pry 
task upon the Governor of the colony to leave him with this aay gw 
ly; because, suppose the case of the trial of a person on the charge © 7 
treason, if, since according to daw, or rather aecurdiug to the Ee 
Jaw, he pus-essed the power of summoning a jury. be | selected all 18 wen 
Canadians, he would be b awed by the French and so if he selec ed F ench 
Canad ans, he would be exposed to a like charge of partirlity With a 
gard to the law of tenure and of franchise, he had unde stood fom the 
Principal of the seminary of Montreal that that body was very anxious to 
have the whole of ther propery enfranchised, but in the ex sting state ol 
thngs it wes imp ssble (so we uoderstood the noble earl, but occasion- 
ally he spoke in so low a tone that his voice scarcely reached the gal ery.) 
Having said thes much on the necessity of granting these powers, which 
he was contident that Sir J. Coloorne end his colleagues woull not use 
improperly, he might be permitted to say one word with reference to the 
course which he had pursued. He bad been most unjustly accused, as it 
appeared, of having abandon d bs duty tv not having bro ght this ques 
tion repeatedly beore the house since he had presented bis report. He 
would im the first place, before proce ding further, say a word or two on 
the information conveyed in the report wich he had given in to Her Ma 
jesty’s Ministers ard to Parliament, comprising information vpon the crown 
lands, the claims of the militia, the hospitals, the prisons, the municipal 
institutions, the church of England, the church of Sevtland, the 


Roman Cathole Church, genera! education, registrations, the  feu‘al 
tenures, making, in all, twelve subj cts; the preseuta'ion of that re- 


port being, as he trusted, the redempt ou of a pledge he made to the peop e 
of Quebec whes he left them, that he would devote his best energies to bring 
their case before Parlisiment. He had donc so, he hoped, without mixing up 
any personel or party feel ngs with it. He had acted to the best of his abilitics, 
and he should be ungrateful f he did not acknowledge how much be was in 
debted to those i'iustrious persons by whom he had the good fortune to be sur 
rounded, in drawing up that report which had seen so wuch praised by the Noble 
and Leerned Lord ; so much so, that to their ind stry more thon to bis own was 
the pr.duciion to be ascribed It was an eptome of all the imformation which 
they gave to him, and to that valuabie information, as well as to the metho! in 
which they laid it b- fore him, was the merit of the report to be ascribed, rather 
than to avy skill of tis own. He had felt himself placed in a situation which 
rend»red it necessary that he shou'd jay these matters before Parliament. The 
next step na ur lly to be taken was on the part of the colonies; the report hav- 
ing been presen ed i then became necessary for U,per and Lower Canada to 
state whether ‘hey approved or d’sapp'oved of its conte ts or not. 


| j 
the lst inst. 


For himself | 


he felt determined he woull press these ma ters ipou the attentionof Parliament | 


until he was enabled to speak 1 the uame of Upper and Lower Canada, or at 
least to avow that the propositions wluch be had made had not met with their 
approbation; and he con‘essed that he was not surprised that Her Majesty's 
Ministers should propose ths measure in the preseat state of Upper Canada 
becawise it ougit to be known that the House of As embly was on the eve of a dis 
solution, this being the last year in which the present Assembly could meet to 
gether. (Hear.] With regard to an union of tue provinces he had, in the repor: 
which had been laid before their Lordships, expressed his opinion upon that im- 
poriant subject, and be thought the couse which had been followed in post 
poning the considerat on of any measuce for effecting that object was a wise ove 
The people of the colony had a perfect rigut to claim for them-elves an oppor 
tunity of expressing their opinions upon a mexsure so important, and the post- 
pouement of that measure could hardty fail of giving satisfaction to the low 
provinces. The colouy had a j si title to express their opinion On a matter 
in which they were deep y interested, bur Parlament bad no right in i's present 
situation, and without ascertaining the feelings of the Canadian peop'e, to force 
any such measure as a union upon the colony. He agreed with the noble and 
illustrious duke, that Governm: nt ough’ not 'o act precipitytely, bit be contended 
that it was ouly fair and proper that the Mimsters of the Crown should siate 
their opnions aud their mentions as eau y us possible, in order that an opportu- 
nity might be thus afforded fur ascer aining the opia ons of the people of the 
provinces with respect to the measures which it might be deemed advisable to 
adopt. When Govein nest had exp ess d its opinions and declared its inten- 
tions, it was ony jus that Upper Canada should have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinions on the measure to be adopted. He did not mean, by allud- 
ing ‘0 Upper Canada alone, to say that au opinion might not elso be collected 
from the people of the lower province [t was true, they could not have the 
Opinion of the representative body, the fonctions of the Assemb'y bev ng been 
suse: ded, as in the upper province, but they righ! have the opwion of the best 
info-med anil best etucated part of the poyulationa—viz , the Biitish inhenitants 
af Lower Cayeds, whuse joyaity and devotion gave them a just «laim to be 
consulted. ‘They wold have, in the iatervel between the present session and 
the next, an Opportunity, which be trusted woald not be neglected, of ascertain 
ing the feelings and opiuions of the people ot Canada relative to the measure to 
be afterwards pursued. They would im that interval be able to ascertain what 
the views and opin ons of the British population were, as to whether a union 
ought, or ought uot, to be formed; and ia the next session they would be fully 


the measure before their Lordships was likely to create the greatest alarm 
throughout the colony. They might continue the act of the Ist of Victoria, 
but if they sent out such a measure as this, where the powers it would confer 
were so vague, alarm would be spread amongst the people, and they would 
have reason repent having passed such an act. If it appeared that the power 
of taxation was necessary, why not give uncontrollable power to the governor. 
‘There were some persons in the Council who had not the confidence of the 
( anadian people, and he was convinced that if such extensive powers were 
conided to the council, the alarm would not be confined to the British popula- 
tion, but would extend throughout the colony. He should not, however, op- 
pose the house going into committee upon the bill, but he should reserve to 
himself the right of moving in the committee such amendments as he might 
deem necessary. He realiy could not conceive from what source the Noble 
Duke had received his information respecting the state of Canada. The peo- 
ple of that colony had ever been a loyal people, and had long been struggling 
under the pressure of unequal laws. ‘To give them satisfaction and to secure 
tranquillity, they must establish equal laws, without regard to race, and if they 
adopted that course there would be no difficulty in governing Canada, for 
the government then would be founded on the affection of the people. If 
they pursued a different course dissatisfaction and discontent must inevitably 
follow. 

The bill was read asecond time without adivision, and the house went into 
committee A division took place on the taxing clause, which was carried by 
50 i0 46. «The other clauses were disposed of, and the report was ordered to 
be rere'ved on Monday. 
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The Liverpool (steamer) are ved early on Monday morning, having sailed on 
She had a very boisterous passage, but the vessel proved herself 
to be worthy of the reputation she enjoys She made her last passige from 
hence to Liverpool in thirteen days, proving that she is not deficient in speed. 
She brought with her ovr regular files of London papers to the 31st ult, 
and sails on her return this dey. 

The intelligence is highly interesting, and we have endeavoured to compress 
as large a portion as possible into our columns. We shall touch ona few of 
the most important events. 

The death of the Sultan Mahmoud, the defeat and destruction of his army 
in Syria, andthe defection of his fleet, are matters of the highest moment 


| to Europe and the world, and it is impossible to say what consequences may not 


flow from such events. The defeat of the Turkish army by the better di:ci- 
plined and bet'er led forces of the Egyptian Pasha, is not surprising ; but we 
were certainly not prepared for the traitorous defection of the fleet, which, it 
seems, sailed immediately fur Egypt and placed itself under the pro‘ection of 
the rebel chief, Mehemet Ali! Lord Ponsonby, the British Minister at the 


Porte, it is said, instantly recalled Captain Walker of the British navy, who 


' commanded under the Turki-h admiral. 


But this is not all: it is affirmed that 
a party exists at Constantinovle in favour of Mehemet Ali, who, it is said, has 


| been invited to Constantinoule to preserve oder and to protect the Turkish 


dynasty from totaloverthrow. Should such an extraordinary invitation be really 
given, there can be but litile doubt that it would be accepted ; for the ambition 


of Mehemet would be flattered thereby, and he wonld, moreover, take such 


| measures as would for ever secure the independence of himself and his Pasbalic. 


| Castles of the Dardanelles, are achievements now within his reach. 


In tact, the conquest of Turkey itself, and the occupation of Stamboul and the 
1 ) I 


Can he 


resist the glittering temptations? His victorious army in Syria, now rapidly 


| advancing to the capital, together with the co-opcration of the traitorous Turk- 


ish fleet and bis own combiued, are abundantly able to make him master of 
lt may be said that the powers of Europe would prevent 
sich an usurpation, and employ their fleets and armies for that purpose ; but is it 
certcin that their fleets aud armies would be there in season 7 


Constantinop'e. 


Russ'a is near 
at hand, we know, and might be on the spot in time, but would European jea- 


| lousy permit Russia to occupy Constantinople and the Dardanelles with mus- 


prepared to enter upon the consideration of this most important question.— | ° 
. . and not less so to Austria ; the temporary supremacy of Mehemet would be a 


There was ore otber prin. On which he wished to make a few observations, and 
that point related to en isulated zopie in the report which he had presented, and 
to which allusion had been made by the noble Marquis. The point to which he 
wished to call attention had reference to the recommendations he had made, 
that a responsible government, as it hed veen termed—for he hunself bad vever 
made use of the phrase—stould be resorted vo. 
governme 


It was his conviction that no 
co ‘ld be established which could give permanent satisfaction whi bh 
was to! founded upon a principe, and conducted in such a manner as (9 carry 
with it the feel gsavd the approbation of the peopie of the co'ony. He did 
not say that he woud proceed immediately to the coustruction of such a govern- 
ment, or that he would take Mouis'ers from the House of Assembly, and so form 
a responsible Government, but he did say, that if they gave to the Canadian 
people ail tne freedom whick they themselves eni syed #8 to representative insti- 
tutions—if they gave them the power of regulasiog their own offairs, of voting 
money, and of refusmg the suppies—if they gave them all these powers, and 
yet denied to them the resulis of that freedon and of those powers, it was Im- 
possible to Imagine that there wouid be sati-factiou in the colony 


On the con- 
trary, if they were denied 


he enjoymnert of those reseits which oucht natura'ly 


to spring fiom ir e institutio.s, the colony would continue to be the scene of | 
d saffection, and there wou'd be sirvedics and contentions without end; there | 


wou'd continue to exist differences oi opinion leading to insvrrection, such as | 
that to which the colony had recently bees exposed. ‘Therefore 1t was he would | 


ask whether, when such were the resul’s of a want of a responsible government 


it would not be better, if such a gov-rnmont could not be formed, to give up the 
colony altogether, and sufier thcia to povera tnemsc!ves? His opinion wes. 


that such a govornment might be formcd as would make the nnion of the colo- | 


nies with the mother couniry a means of advant>7e to both—as would make | 


colonies a blessing and a source of s‘iength to the nation, instead of being a 
canse of degradation and of pecuniary loss If such a government was formed, 
confidence and strength would be the reevits. Mutual advantages in swch a 
&@ Case would spring from the connesi n, which would give rise to mutual sa is- 
faction ; but by the present system, so far frou any advantage arising from the 


Possession of colonies, they aro only a cause of great loss to the nation. It | 


was, then, an impr 


vement of the present system which he advocated, and he 
was ful 


, uily aware that those of their lordships who opposed his opinions on this 
Subject, were not actuated by any improper vew, but from wanting that in‘or- 
mation which could ouly be acquired on the spot, and from witnessing the 
wretched condition of those whom they had induced to leave their own country 
for those distant co'o.ies. He could not but wish that such of their lordsaips 
as were inclined to o 
tion of those who, year after year, ia such numbers, went out to North America 
% here was one other reason to which he whished to allude, and which had 
indesed bien not to put himself forward for the purpose of proposing any mea- 
ive to Canada. He was well aware of the political hostility to which 
he had been exposed, and he had been most anxious th 


lative to Canada sho: 


disputes. He had the 
ment with all the i; 
force his opinions 


at this great question re- 


uerefore felt it his duty, after having furnished the Govern- 
ilormation in his power, to rest satisfied for atime, and not 
which this qacttion on Parliament, or embroil in any wey the difficulties with 
cubes s : ready surrounded, merely for the gratification of his 
fevatee on sasdeen t was on these grounds that he had abstained from 
g y discussion relative to Canada. 

pe ppg hers but he would perhaps be permitted before he sat down 
g eciare, that in his opinion, there was sufficient cause for requiring 


that t! e i 5 ) 
the powers of this bill should be contided to Sir John Colborne and bis 
council. He must also express 


sight of the necessity fo 
He trusted that during th 
fully ascertaine 


t legislation without delay on the subject of Canada 
€ recess the opinions of the Canadian people would be 
inne d, and in the next session, as early as possible, he hoped a well- 

g a measure would be brought forward, such as would meet with the ap- 
Lepr gee of the people of the colony, with the approbation of Parliament, and 
te ae cope. and such as would conduce to the advantage of Canada, and to 

e | . id prosperity of England. 

Ihe Earl of GOSFORD next rose, but, fromh 
was most imperfectly heard. 


ppose his views he > ( : «| . 
pp ews bad seen, as be had, the wretched condi | had experienced with respect to provisions had vanished, and they had been 


ild not be mixed up with any thing like party feeling or | 


He should not trespass farther | 


a hope that the Government would not lose | 


| 


covite battalions ! Would European fears be less, under the military despotism 
of he Czar, than under the military despotism of the Egyptian Pasha? Which 
would England prefer? The latter, we doubt not; for she well knows that 
should the Russian imperial eagle once rest on the towers of Byzantium, it 
never would be disturbed but at the point of the sword. The French in Algiers, 
and the Russians in Turkey, would be formidable spectacles to Great Britain, 
much less evil to those two powers. But, it may be said that, should Mehemet 
occupy Constantinople either by mvitation of the Turks, by conquest, by stra- 
tagem, or by treason, wou'd his occupation be temporary? Doubtless his well 
known political address and duplicity would induce him to proc'aim that he 
was there for no purpose but to prevent anarchy, and to secure the rightful 


; succession of the young Sultan to the throne of his ancestors, and the per- 


petuity of the dynasty ofthe Prophet. Such, no doubt, would be his professions 
and his promises, although we could not vouch for the longevity of the youthful 
Sultan or any other of his race. Suppose, then, that Mehemet, enlightened 
ard alive to human improvements as he is, should by trickery, treachery, and 
bowstring, make himself the Napoleon of the East, would it not be better for 
Europe than the isnbeci'e reign of the young Sultan, contro!!od by Russia during 
his minority, and surrounted by a regency or ininistry who would in all human 
probability be pensioners of that ambitious power? 

The intelligence received by the East India Company over land, from China, 
announces that the whole trade was en irely stopped, ani that Mr. Elliot and 
ail the British merchants had been cast into prison. A strong naval force will, 
without doubt, be instantly despatched to this very celestial empire. 

From the Indian ermy in Cabool, the most satisfactory information was re- 
ceived. It appears that Candshar surrendered on the 2lst of April, and that 
the Bri ish army entered amiist the joy us acclamations of the people. They 
koow the supericrity of British protection, to the petty despotism and grinding 
exactions of their native princes. This isthe real secret of the British power 
in the East. The army was to proceed immed'ately to the capital of Cabool, 
which it would reach in about twenty-two days. With Candahar and Cabool 
in the hands of Englan!, and Herat occupied by a prince opposed to Persia, 
there wiil be little to fear from Russian intrigues and Persian hosvility. The 
following, from the latest London paper that could reach this country, gives the 
particulars :— 

From the London Courier, July 31st, (Evening Paper.) 

Intelligence has been this day reccived from India, stating that the British 
army entered Candahar on the 2ist of April. The difficulties which the army 


received with opeu arms. Private intelligence from Candahar to April 29, 
reports that Shah Shooja had been crowned with acclamation, all the Chiefs, 
with the exception of the Bauckzye Brothers, having signified their adherence 
tohim. Dost Mahomed, it is said, had sent his family to Bokhara. The Bri- 
tish army was to proceed forthwith to Cabool, which it is expected to reach in 
ewenty-two days 

This gratifying intelligence had been received at Peshawur with great re- 
joicings. The city was illuminated for three days, and preparations were 
made for the immediate advance of the contingent army of Runjeet Sing, ac- 
companied by the Shahzadah Timvor and Colonel Wade, upon Cabool 

Tnere have been fresh disturbances in Birmingham by the Chartists, with an 
attempt to set fire to the town: the particulars will be found on our last page. 
Imbecility, as usual, marked the course of the whig and radical authorities of 
the town, and the rioters, which consisted in the first instance of a few hundred 
vagabonds, were allowed, as in the city of Bristol some years since, to spread 
terror, destruction, and conflagration, as they listed. In this case the wretched 
system of the ministers, and more particularly of Lord Jobn Russell, was re- 
markably striking. It will be recullected that when the municipal reform was 


passed, and the House of Lords added a clause that the magistrates should be | 
| appointed by the C-own ; Lord John said that he would, notwithstanding, re- | 
t is position under the gallery, | commend tothe Severeign no person as a magistrate but such as were named by 
We understood him to say, that in his opinion i the Corporation—thus violating the act in the very outset. It is now affirmed that 
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twenty liberals were appointed and ouly four conservatives, oni consequently 
B rmingham has been delivered up to the pillage of a lawless mob. Nor is Lord 
John Russell now less censured on aecount of the encouragement he gave to 
the Chartists in the outset of their proceedings, when he declared at a public 
dinner in Liverpool that their dangerous meetings should not be interfered with ! 
His Lordship now finds it necessary to call for a vote of £10,000 for defending 
Birmingham, and also an increase to the army of 5000 men! Such are the glo- 
rious resul's of a government abetting agitation end the schemes of traitorous 
demagogues. The increase of the army 's not to be effected by means of new 
regimeuts, but by augmenting the numerical strength of each corps from 750 to 
800 men. The cost will amount to £75,000 per annum. 

The Penny Postage Bil! was passed by the House of Commons by a very 
large vote. Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Goulburn and others opposed it, on the ground 
that the revenue could not bear so great a loss. It was sent to the Lords, how- 
ever, when the Duke of Well ngton asked Lord Melbourne what tax he propo- 
sed laying on the people to make good the supp: sed deficiency (one million 
sterling) that would be less burthensome than postage? His lord-hip replied, 
that he was not then prepared to answer the question. Desirable’as the pro- 
posed reduction is, there is much fear that it cannot, at this moment, be resort- 
ed to with safety, in the face of an already sinking revenue. 














We have made room for a copious extract of the debate which took place in 
the Lords on the Lower Canada Government Bill. On bringing up the report 
on the 29th, a discussion arose as to the extent that the Governor and Council 
may levy taxes fur internal improvement. It appears that the Despatch of Sir 
John Co’borne contemp!ated Railroa’s and Canals, but we regret to see that 
there was a disposition to give the words “ internal improvement” a more limit- 
ed signification, and the power to tax we fear will not extend beyond objects of 
necessity. But the most important feature of the debate was that wlici rela 
ted to Lord Durham's p'an of “responsible government.” It will be seen that 
the Marquess of Normanby put on it his decided veto, stating moreover that he 
spoke the sentiments of his colleagues. Lord Durham, it will be seen, made 
but a feeble reply ; indeed we are surprised that he did not say more in justifi- 
cation ofhis measure. We have given his lordship’s comments without deduc- 
tion as found in the report of the Times. The plan has, apparently, far more 
ardent advocates in the co’ony, and well it may, for it is not the offspr ng of bis 
lordship, but of Rolph, McKenzie aud other traitors who know the vajue it will 
be to them in the prosecution of their nefarious schemes. What will the Upper 
Canada loyalists who have embraced th’s plan say now, after this second abjura- 
tion of its principles by the government in the face of Parliament? Those who 
have thought the ministers might be wheedled into the measure will surely 
begin to despair, as they (the ministers} are pledged too deeply to retract. 
Fur loyal per-ons to persevere now it would be absurd, and cannot fail to im- 
peach that which they most value—namely, their fealty to their sovereign and 
to the empire. We fervently hope that those highly respectable persons 
whose names we see as advocates of responsible government, will no longer 
stultify themselves by proclaiming loyalty, while—with the best intentions we 
admit—they are practising that which must lead to the rapid extinguishment of 
the monarchical institutions of the province. 

Parker end the other prisoners are at large. 
subject of Sir Jolin Colborne’s retirement. 

It is with much concern we state, that such was the unfavourable state of 
the weather up to the sailing of the Liverpool, that serious apprehensions were 
entertained for the safety of the crops. 


The papers are silent on the 


Should they fail a second year in suc- 
cession, the consequences, judging from the experience of the last, would be 
frightful. Fortunately, in this country we are blessed with a harvest of un- 
common abundance, so much so that grain has already fallen in a most) unprece- 
dented manner. Let us hope then, that should Providence be less bountiful to 
the people of the British isles, that abundance will find its way across the 
Atlantic, and there, by a double operation, feed the hungry and give employment 
to the industrious ; while it will produce immediate relief here,from beng anew 
article of export. The merchants of the United States teke British manufac- 
tures in exchange for al] their own products, and not like the people of the 
European continent, demand gold and silver for each mouthful of bread. If 
ever a free trade in corn be established, let it be with those who will buy as 
well as sell. Seven millions sterling, in bullion, have been abstrected from the 
coffers of the great national bank, to pay for corn that has been imported within 
Hence the limited discounts of that bank, and all the 
commercial and money embarrassments of the kingdom. 


She died at her castle 


the last six months. 


The celebrated Lady Hester Stanhope is no more. 
in Syria. 

We have been induced to insert two or three articles of greater length than 
usual in our number to day, from the general excellence and interest which we 
think they will be found to possess. Of the “ Nickleby” ar'icle we need not 
remark, being so universal a favourite. The account of the “ Thugs”’ will be 
likely to engage general attention from the peculiarity of their habits and the 
ruthless purpose of bleodshed to which they are systematically accustomed. 
Habits like theirs with which all the accounts of the early crusades are fi'led, 
and which introduced the term assassin into the Eng'ish vocabulary, although 
matters of disgust and abhorrence, are nevertheless of intensely curious nature, 
and the accounts of such are important lessons in human nature. The criticism 
on “ Oliver Twist” is sprightly, and on the whole, just. The reading public in 
general bave been so strongly interested in the narrative that they have forgot- 
ten to view the work as a specimen of literature. The paper on ‘‘ Clairvoyance’’ 
is a severe satire on the antiquarian and archeological labours with which modern 
times abound. Itis not so utterly absurd, as to be beyond the bounds of prob 
ability, and it may teach the learned seekers into the past to deliver opinions 
with modesty aod diffidence, where the data are few and the traditivns worn out 
of memory. We trust our readers will relish the papers as much as we have 
done. 








*.* We regret to learn that in several parts of New Brunswick the portrait 
of the Queen has not been received. We assure our readers that the plates 
were forwarded a long time since, and that we cannot account for the delay in 
their arrival. Our travelling agent however will shortly visit the province, who 
will be instructed to supply all deficiencies. 





The following works are just published by Messrs. Cary, Lea & Blanchard, 
of Pailadelph a, and are for sale at the store of Wiley & Putnam, in this 
city :— 

Jack Sheppard, by William Harrison Ainsworth. Vol. I.—This novel, which 
is upon the same plan, and from the same pen as that of “ Rookwood,” is in 
course of publication in one of the English periodicals, and has now been re- 
printed as far as the publication has yet extended. Several of the scenes are 
graphic, but the subject, like that of its predecessor, savours too much of the 
Newgate Calendar, and renders its readers too familiar with bad company. 
This, which was perhaps the greatest speck in “ Oliver Twist,” has been car- 
ried out much too far in his imitators. 

The Naval Foundling. By the Old Sailor. 3 Vols.—One more and a right 
worthy adjunct to the number of “ Tales of the Sea,” of which modern times 
We doubt not that this latest of its class will be read with as much 
avidity, as any that have preceeded it. 


are so rife. 


The Hon. ©. A. Murray’s “Travels and Adventures in Missouri,” from 
which we have already given copious extracts, has been published by the 
Messrs. Harpers of this city. 





ISS KEOGH’S BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL, 397 Fourth street, opposite Albion 
NV Place.—Miss Keogh would respectfully inform the public, that the duties of her 
Schvol will be resumed on the first Mondav in September ; when she will be happy to 
receive an additional number of pupils. In addition to the course of instruction hitherto 
pursued, @ competent person is engaged to give lessons in ornamental needle-work, of 
every description. ae ae ee ae 24-3. 

LADY Who has devoted many years -o the study of the Piano-Forte, is desirous of 

ootaining a few pupils to instruct in that branch, and will attend either at her own 
residence, or that of her pupils. Terms moderate,—made known on application, at 76 
Nassau street. aug. 24. 
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Latest Kutelligence. 


The death of the Turkish Sultan, Mahmoud, which occurred on the 36th 
ultimo, is an event of some political importance. Abdul Medjid, bis eldest son, 
not yet seventeen years old, though of full age by the Turkish law, was imme- 
diately declared Sultan. The principal officers of the Government, assembled 
round the bed of the dying Mahmoud, had sworn fealty to his successor. The 
new Sultan is described as a young man of quiet dispos tion, fond of literary 
pursuits, and well acquainted with the Pe:sian, Greck, and French languages. 

“It is generally supposed that by the death of the Sultan Mahmoud—so op- 

une tvat it has been ascribed to poison—the pacitic arrangement of the 
isputes between the Porte and Mchemet Ali w'll be greatly facilitated. 
he late Sultan was born in 1785, and succeeded to the. throne in July, 1808. 
His great achievement, the destruction of the Janissaries, is a remaik-ble 
event in Turkish history ; but h’s reigu will be chefly remembered for the rapid 
curiai'ment of the emyire,the progress of Russia.and the establishment of a vir- 
tually independent sovereignty under Mehemet Ali in Egypt and Syna. : 

The new Sultan, Abdul Medjid, was brought up in the Seraglio, by which 
is to be underst: od the palace of the Su'tans, not merely the apartments of 
the ladies of the Harem. As soon as the Prince was of sufficient age for the 
commencement of his education, the best masters of every kind were given to 
hi 


im. 

“« Ahmed, Capitan Pacha, is forty-fuur years of age. He wasa boatman, then 
a servitor or executioner of the Sultan, after that a servant of the Palace. Af- 
ter the destruction of the Janissaries he became captain in the Imperial Guard, 
and reached tie rank of Mushir or General af that corps. He was seut envoy 
extraordinary to St. Petersburg after the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, 10 which 
he contributed. It was in this embassy that he ceded the important district of 
Akhalt Zickh, 160 square leagues, situated at the junction of the two branches 
ef the Caucasus, and leaving open the Turkish frontier between Imeretia and 
Georgia. He is considered a parti-an of Russia. He had always incited the 
late Sultan against the Egyptian Pacha, and tad even tried 'o poison him, it Is 
said. His fear of Hulil Pacha, his enemy, is said to be the chief cause of his 
desertion with the fleet. 

In the course of the ride in Hyde Park on Wednesday morning, the Queen 
was annoyed by the impertinence of a person on horseback, in the garb of a gen- 
tleman; who repeatedly crossed her path, and endeavoured to approach the 
Queen, laying his hand upon his breast in a theatrical and ridiculous manner 

ough warved to desist from such impropr eties, he persisted in them, till Co- 
lonel Cavendish gave him in charge to a Puliceman,who conveyed him toa Sta- 
tion house in Westminster. The man, it appears, was a commercial traveller 

Charles Willett, the commercial traveller who insulted the Queen last week 
while her Mejesty was riding in Hyde Park, was brought before the Magis- 
trates at Bow Street on Thursday. He was ordered to pay £5 for assaulting 
Light, the Queen's outrwer, and to enter into his own recogn zances in £200 
and find two sureties in £100 each to answer for good behaviour towards all ber 
Majesty’s subjects for the next twelve months. 

It is with much regret that we announce the death of Admiral Sir Isaac 
Coffin, Bart. This event took place at Cheltenham, on Tuesday evening the 
23d inst. The gallant officer was fourscore years of age, having been born in 
the year 1759, and was within three of being at the top of the list of Admirals 
He was a G. C. H., and had distinguished himeclf in his profession on various 
occasions, during an umusually long career. He had formerly been in Parlia- 
ment, where he constantly paid much attention to Naval matters, and not un- 
frequently in a style of facetiousness watrelieveu wie 5. * koe Gy seent- 
cality. His charity was extensive; and within the lust few weeks he remitted 
to us an additional and liberal donation for the Royal Naval Charity, “ for fear,” 
as he humorously expressed himself in his letter, ‘he should slip his wind and 
forget all about it.”’ In 1814 Sir Isaac was married to El.zabeth Browne, daugh- 
ter of W.Greenly, Esq. We recently gave a brief review of the life of this 
gallant and esteemed officer. 

Circassia.—The Allgemeine Zeitung, under date of Jassy, 17th ult., contains 

accounts from (\dessa of the operations of the Russian army in Circassia. A 
corps of 5000 Russians had landed near Subesky, and immediately afterwards 
given battle to 6000 Circassians, under the personal direction of Mr. Bell. The 
Circassians attacked the Russians with great impeluosity,but are stated, by these 
accoun's, to have retreated, after a sanguinary cor flict of several hours. The 
Rassians immediately commeuced the construction of a new fort, and intended 
to construct, during this year's campaign, three or four additional forts. 
_ The Cathedral of Bruges destroyed by Fire.—We write these lines with fecl- 
ings of profound sorrow. Our beautiful cathedral is in flames ; the roof and the 
steeple have already fallen. The firemen and the troops are on the spot. The 
furious wind that is raging make us fear for the surrounding buildings. A 
Coirassier was killed by falling from the roof of a neighboring house. It is affir- 
med thatthe misfortune is owing to the carclogsness of the plumbers who were 
at work in the church.—[Journal de Druges ] 

It is said, by accounts from Memel, that it is the intention of Russia to con- 
struct a railroad from Kowno to Liebau. The expense is estimated at 16,000,000 
roubles (about 640000/.) As the emperor has guaranteed the interest at four 
per cent, money will not be wanting, especially as railroads can be made no- 
where so easily as in Russia, where the plan of the American railroads will be 
followed. 

Goverument has resolved to grant to the Bank of Ireland an extension of her 
charter aad privileges until the year 1844, at which time the charter of the 
Bank of England will also expire.—[Globe. } 

The son of the Sultan had ascended the throne of his father. He had 
appointed his ministers, and negociations were going on for an adjustment of 
the difficulties with Egypt, under the auspices of the grest European powers. 

The Chambers of Peers of France had passed sentence on the insurgents. 
Barbes alone was condemned to death, and the rest to different degrees of 

unishment. The sentence of Barbes was, contrary to the edvice of his Min- 
isters, changed by the King, to confinement at the gallies for life. The ce- 
lebration of the three days passed over without any material incident. 

An emeute broke out at Hanover, on the 17th July. Hageman, the first 
raagistrate, whom the King sought to impose on the city, had been nearly flung 
out of a window, and the King at last recalled his appoint ment. 

The Weather.— Prospect of the Harvest —We have again to notice a week 
of very unseasonable weather. Rain has fallen both frequently and heavily, 
and it must have had an injuring effect on the crops, particularly on the hay. 
Notwithstanding the long continuance of the wet weather, we hear that the 
harvest in this district, promises to be anaverage one; but much as to the 
result wiil depend on the weather of the next few wegke. From other districts 
the accounts of the state of the crops are vonteadies ti and little reliance can 
be placed on them.—The tenor of the statements is, that the harvest will, un- 
der the mest favorable circumstances, not be an average one. Rumors are 
abroad, that the grub has made its appearance in the wheat in not less than 
sixteen counties, and that it will, it is feared, work great mischief among the 
growing crops. Whether any reliance can be placed on these sinister rumors, 
we know not. Let us hope that they are exaggerated, and that we shall yet 
be blessed with an abundant harvest. A failure in the crops this year would 
be the direst calamity whieh could visit the land. The failure of last year's 
harvest has deranged the currency, and paralysed trade and commerce ; the fail- 
ure of the next would, by causing another drain of gold, render a bank restric- 

tion, with all its train of evils, inevitable. 
ALeExanpreia, July 6. 
The Turkish army of Syria is defunct. The following are the facts : 

On the 20th of June his Highness Ibrabim Pasha. commanding the Egyptian 
army, moved from its encampment, and crossed the Ladjour, and then marched 
to the village of Mezza, where the Sultan’s cavalry, commanded by four Pa- 
shas, were encamped. His Highness Ibrahim Pasha ordered all his artillery 
to take apa es within half a mile of the Turkish army, and to cannonade 
it. At 5 P.M. they opened their fire; in half an hour the Turkish Cavalry fled, 
pell-mell, in the direction of Nezib (where the Sultan’s main army was encamped 
under !Jafiz Pasha,) leaving behind them all their provisions and military chests. 
His Highness Ibrahim Pasha then halted the Egyptian force for repose till mid- 
night. 
on 21st—At midnight he marched towards Nezib; fel] in after daylight, with 
the cavalry he had cannonaded the day before, and ali the remaining cavalry of 
the Turkish force, which had been advanced in two divisions—mamely, one half 
at Mezzo, and the other in advance of Nezib. 

Ibrahim Pasha ordered the artillery to commence their fire, and his cavalry to 
ebarge. In four hours the whole of the Sultan's cavalry gave way and fled, leav- 
ing 14 pieces of small cannon (all they had) behind. 

June 22—The Egyptian army reposed this day. 

June 23—His Highness, with two regiments of Cavalry, accompanied by his 
body-guard and his light artillery, left the camp and trotted up to the walls of 
Nezib, leaving orders with Sulieman Pasha, his Lieutenant General, to meve on 
after him, as slowly as possible, in order that the troops might not be fatigued. 

On the 24th, at midnight, the whole of the Egyptian force was in presence of 
the Turks, snd shertly afterwards commenced the general action, of which | 
give you an account in the following extract of a letter frem the Austrian Con- 
sul at Aleppo, dared June 26th, in the evenilig : 

“The army of Hafiz Pasha coased to exist yesterday, after a cannonece of 
three hours. The Turks threw down their arms, and abandoned their artillery 
and ammunition, flying in every direction. Not one of them could have reached 
the Euphrates had Ibrahim Pasha wished seriously to prevent it. The city of 
Aleppo has petitioned Ibrahim Pasha to make arrangements for obliging the dis- 








Che Albion. 


armed soldiery of Hafiz Pasha to recross the Euphrates, in order not to disturb 
the security we enjoy here. 

‘The population of this town is proceeding en masse on the road to Messir 
for the purpose of meeting several prisoners of rank who are expected to arrive. 
On the field of battle were taken several English amateurs, who were brouglit 
thither by curiosity,and who have expressed their great astonishment at the luck- 
less resuit of the campeign. 

“‘The poor Su'tan will probably have to make great sacrifices in order to ap- 
pease his powerful vassal. The few Egyptian troops left here have set out in the 
direction of the camp, which is precisely on the same ground occupied yes- 
terday morning by Hafiz Pasha and his army. To morrow or next day the Egyp- 
tian advanced guard, commanded by Osman Pasha, will commence passing the 
Eupirates—every thing indicates that such is the intention of the Egyptian Se- 
raskier.”’ 

This day (July 6) the Pasha’s steamers the Genorosoand the Egyptian arrived, 
but we regret to say that they do not bring Ibrahim Pasha’s despatches. We 
suppose be thinks his laconic telegraphic despatches to his father, ria Dimietta, 
to be sufficient. It ran thus :—** The Turks are dispersed , they have left behind 
them every thing, besides 6000 prisoners.” By these vessels we learn that 4000 
of the said prisoners have app'ied to enter the Pasha’s service. Tuey have been 
accepted, and transports have been ordered to Scanderoon to bring them here. 
They will probably be sent to the Hedjas and Yemen, to assist in bringing the 
whole of Arabia under the Egyptian government. 





ATTEMPT TO DESTROY BIRMINGHAM BY FIRE. TWO 
HOUSES BURNED DOWN—SEVERAL HOUSES GUTTED AND 
PILLAGED. 

Birmingham, Tuesday, July 16, 5 P. M. 

A rumour hed been circulated, that yesterday Mr. Thomas Atwood would 
arrive in Birmingham, and attend a meeting of the Chartists at Holloway-head, 
in order to concole with them upon the defeat of their petition in the House ot 
Commons, on Friday night last. 

A tall figure, with a piece of blue paper round his hat, and a large bell in his 
hand, called the attention of the Chartists to the following important announce- 
ment :-— 

“‘ This is to give notice, that there will be a public Chertist meeting in this 
place at half past six o’c'ock th’s evening, when Mr. Thomas Atwood is ex- 
pected to address the meeting. Every inhabitant of Birmingham and its vicin- 
ity is requested te a'tend, and it is also requested that every man will bring a 
newspaper with him.” 

At half past six o'clock, according to this announcement, the Chartists assem- 
bled at the appointed place ; and when little more than 100 got together in the 
valley near the road, a person addressed the mob, The speaker called the at- 
tention of the people to the cruelty of the Magistrates and the police, and the 
determination of the Government to disregard the cries of the working classes 
He entreated them to be firm and united, and not to cease untila fair price 
was obtained for their labour. He wished them to bear in mind that the work 
‘ag man earned daily four times as much as he was paid for, and he trusted 
that they would ultimately obtain better prices. {[f, however, the rulers of the 
nation were determined not to redress their grievances, the people must rise one 
and all, and their tyrants would perish in the wild confusion. 

The mob did not form line, as the speaker wished, but to the number of about 
two thousand departed with all speed into the town, and, as might natura ly 
be expected, the Bull-ring was the rallying point. For a considerable time after 
their arrival the multitude kept incre sing, without any apparent effort on the 
part of tne auchorities io stop the disturbance. Several of the Brigade pxssed 
alovg the Buli-ring without even their side arms, and it did not appear as if 
there was the slightest anticipation of the devastation which was about to take 
place. The cry amongst the mob was, ‘‘ The police dare not face us.” ‘* The 
soldiers dare not face us!’ And the crowd increased considerably until the 
crash of windows, and shouts of the infuriated assailants, gave note of prepara- 
tion that the work of spoliation had commenced. The first intimation of ap 
proaching tumult in the centre of tbe town was the departure of the messengers 
sent to Warwick with Collin’s release. They left the Red Lion, in the Bull- 
ring, shortly after four o’clock, and soon after that hour the mob began to assem- 
ble in the thorovghfares leading towards Warwick. It was evident, even at 
this hour, that mischief was intended, but then, as at subsequentheurs of the 
night, there did not appear to be the slightest precaution taken on the part of 
the civil authorities. At eight o'clock affairs assumed a serious aspect. Neo 
person of decent appearance could pass down the Bull-ring without being 
subject to the insolence of the mob, and in many instances to the most unpro- 
voked and brutal assaults. Mr. J. Bond, a respectable solicitor of the town, 
was stoned and otherwise attacked, and so serious were the injuries that he 
received that he was carried into the George Inn, Digbeth, as it was at the time 
supposed, in a very dangerouscondition. In afew minutes after this ocevrrence, 
the mob, tothe number of some thousands, were observed coming up Digbeth, 
armed with weapons of all descriptions. For this purpose they had broken 
down the pallisades in the outskirts of the town, perticularly in Bradford street 
and High street, Deritend, and thus armed with iron and wooden biudgeons, 
they proceeded in the direction of Moor street. Amongst other weapons, 
one fellow carried a rusty old scythe, and from the varied manner in which 
they were provided with arms, i: was clear that the Chartist mov were deter- 
mined upon the most violent measures. From the Bull-ring the mob proceed- 
ed along Moor street to the Public office, and where the most extraordinary 
scene ensued. The party of the A division of the London police, still left in 
Birmingham under the command of Mr. May, were stationed in the outer prisen 
yard ; but, notwithstanding the violent conduct of the mob, they appeared at 
once spe!l-bound. Not an arm was raised in defence of the office, and in the 
course of a few minutes the whole of the front windows were demolished. 
The apparent indifference of the police was afterwards satisfactorily explained. 
It appears that the Magistrates ignorant of, or indifferent to, the threateved vie- 
lence of the Chartists, had given orders that the police should not act without 
their erders; and the consequence was, that the constabulary force,prepared and 
anxious to do their duty, were penned up inthe Public office, unabie to wield a 
weapon or move a step in protection of the public peace. The rioters, thus ela- 
ted with unchecked success, now returned into the Bull ring, when it became 
apparent that riot and turbulence would reign triumphant. The mob being armed 
with iron bars and other formidable weapons, already described, proceeded to 
dig up the stones with which the street was paved, which they continued tu 
throw with considerable force against the shop windows of the Messrs. Bournes, 
wholesale grocers. This, as it were, acted as a signal for a general and indis- 
criminate attack upon all the houses in the Bull-ring. Stones flew in every direc- 
tion, and in less than five minutes scarcely a whole pane of glass could be ob- 
served in the houses which were the object of the rioters’ attack. Fora 
time the shop shutters of Mr. Bourne resisted the violence of the mob, notwith- 
standing the rapidity with which the stones rebounded against the window. 
This seemed toincrease the number of the rioters, and thus reiniorced, they 
proceeded with the weapons with which they were armed to demolish the shut- 
ters. The wood and iron bars yielded to the furce of the blows levelled against 
them, and in a few minutes the whole window was compietely gutted. This was 
a glorious epportenityfor the vagabonds to indulge in riot, plunder, and destruc- 
tion. Parties entered the shop, and seizing upon teachests, tin canisters, and 
every other description of property, threw them out to the multitude, who 
speedily demolished them with their bludgeons. The shop of Mr. Leggett, 
feather merchant, now became the object of attack, and impunity, together with 
success, had rendered the rioters more daring. , 

The maddened multitude almost instantaneously shattered inte atoms the 
frontage of the building, the contents of which they dragged out and threw to 
the rioters outside. he mo’ having collected various articles, such as chairs, 
tables, feather-beds, linen drapery, and other articles from the shops which they 
had demolished, lit a bonfire in the centre of the Bull-ring,upon which they piled 
the tradesmen’s goods. The multitude (some of whom, we are sorry to say, 
appeared by their dress to move in a respectable sphere) now seized fragments 
of burning materials, and proceeded deliberately to set fire to the house of 
Messrs. Bourne. This was speedily accomplished, amid the cheers of the in- 
cendiaries. The house of Mr Leggett was the next object ef attack by the 
mob, and ina short time both buildings blazed with frightful fury. The mob, 
- untired of riot and incendiarism, now made a desperate attempt upen Mr. 

Vainwright, liquor merchant. The windows, and the elegant lamp which pro- 
jected from the shop-door, were quickly demolished. Cotemporary with this 
attack, another was made upon the Nelson Hotel and the adjoining heuses. 
Burning fragments were thrust through the shop door of Mrs. Brinton and 
Mrs. Arnold, pork-butchers ; and these buildings, too, would soon have fallena 
sacrifice te the blind fury of the incendiaries, had not the police arrived at 
this alarming juncture. It was now about a quarter te ten e’clock, the mob 
having been in undisturbed possession of the Bull-ring for an hour and a half. 
Nothing could exceed the terror of the inhabitants, and the universal cry was, 
“‘ Where are the Magistrates? Where are the police? Where are the military?” 
And Echo answered— Where” At the hovr mentioned (a quarter or ten 
minutes to ten) the London police sallied forth frem Moor street, accompanied 
by Mr. Walker, one of the Borough Magistrates, Mr. George Whately, and 
other respectable inhabitants of the town. The military followed immediately, 
and the cowardly mob immediately took to their heels in al! directions. The 
mischief, however, was done, and sorry we are to say, that to the negligence of 
the Magistrates all the blame, according to general opinion here, 1s te be attri- 
buted. In addition to the conflagration of Messrs. Bourne’s and Mr. Leggett's 
premises, which was now raging, the mob had succeeded in entirely or par- 
tially destroying the shops of Mr. Belcher; Mr. Banks, druggist ; Mr. Martin, 





jeweller; Mr. Dakin, grocer ; Mr. Price, glass watehouse ; Mr. Naden, grocer ; 
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Wainwright, wine-merchant ; Mr. Gordon, Nelson Hotel ; Mrs. Brinton, pork- 
butcher; Mr A len, biscuit baker; Mr. Arnold, pork-butcher; Mr. Perkins, 
brush maker ; and Mr. Heath, cheesemonger. 

In some of the instances of destruction enumerated, the circumstances were 
peculiarly aggravated and appalling. The goods of Mr. Horton, jeweller and 
silversmith, were kicked about the streets like foot balls, and even used ag 
weapons of offence agairst the windows of the neighbouring shops. Mr. Bel- 
cher, stutioner, and his fimale servant, were rescued through the chamber 
windows by means of lacders, as it was feared, in consequence of the conti- 
guous fire at the shop of Mr. Leggett and the determination of the mob,thbat the 
would have fallen a sacrifice, 1f not to the fury of the flames, tothe fury of the 
multitude. ‘The police and military having at length scoured the streets of the 
rioters, we were atle to form s:me estimate of the damage which had been 
committed. In the Bull ring the conflagration continued for some hours; bus 
the fire engines, which arrived as soon as they could in safety,at length subdued 
the flames. The interior of Messrs Bourne’s extersive premises was, how. 
ever, together with a large portion of their stock, entirely consumed. ‘The da. 
mage to these premises alone, including the loss of stock and furniture, js 
estima‘ed at 10,000/ — Fortunately, the family of Mr Bourne, usually resident in 
the house, were from home, and happily not a single life was lost. At one pe- 
riod, just previous to the arrival of the milit»ry, the Nelson Hotel was in immi- 
nent peril. ‘The mob succeeded in breaking the window shutters of the wine 
vaults, end attempts were made to fire ihe estsblishment, but the timely arrival 
of the police and military frustrated the intention of the incendieries Similar 
attempts were made upon the shops of Mr. Arnold and Mrs Brinton. pork 
butchers.—Having, with the aid of the ponderous iron rails which were literaily 
torn up from around Nelson’s Monument, broken open the shutters, the mob 
next proceeded to throw lighted embers into the shops. It so happened, how. 
ever, that before their hellish design was carried into effect the malignant ruf- 
fins were discomfiied and put to rout. In the first onset several of the mob 
were apprehended, but the principal leaders ma‘e their escape before the ar- 
rival of the police. Being nearly dark, the inhabitants in the Bull-ring, who 
were spectators of the riot, have great difficulty in identifying the off nders. 
One of the most active was a fellow with a wooden leg, and if met with there 
can be little mistake about him. The rioters dispersed, and the civil and 
military powers being in occupation of the streets, the night passed off in 
comparative quiet. By 12 o'clock, the Mayor, Dr. Booth, T. Clark, T. Beale, 
C. Shaw, Joseph Walker, and other magistrates, were in attendance at the 
Publiceffice. 

The Police Force naturally fee! very indignant at the conduct of the Magis- 
trates. It has been suggested that the Government ought to send down Sir 
Frederick Roe. 

There is a loud and general complaint prevalent in the town against the Magis- 
trates. It ia perfectiy tiue that the Magistratcs were notin attendance at the 
public office until near ten o'clock last night,and that they bad,throughout the day, 
treated with utter indifference, the numerous representations as to the cnsetiled 
state of the town. 


TT 
POMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES, 

Downing street, July 11.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Sir C' as, 
Theophilus Metcalf, Bart., and G. C. B., to be Captain General and Govein- 
or-in-Chief of the island of Jamaica,and the territories depending thereon. 

This Gazette contains an Order in Council declaring the ports of Digby «nd 
Arichat,in the province of Nova Scotia, free ports under the act entitled “ An 
Act to regulate the trade of the British possessions abroad. 

War Office, July 12.—3: Regt. of Light Drags. : Capt. G. H. Lockwood, to 
be Major, without pur., v Slade, dec. ; Lieut. M. Jones, to be Capt., v. Lock- 
wood; Cor. J. Wyld, to be Lieut. v. Jones; Cor R K. Escott, from h.-p. of 
the 20th Light Drags., to be Cor, v. Wyld —7:h Regt. of Ft.: Lieut. Sir W. 
O'Malley, to be Capt, by pur., v. Glover, who rets.; Ens. A Fraser, from the 
96th Ft., to be Lieut., by pur, v. O’Malley.—15th do: Cer. T. Rider, from 
from the h-p. of the 3d Light Drags , to be Ens., without pur., v. C«rtmail, 
app. Quartermaster, J. Smith, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Littlehales, app. 
to the 73d Ft.; C. T. de Montenach, gent., to be Ens, by pur., v. Rider, who 
rets. ; Ens. J. Cartmail, to be Quart.-mast., v. J. W. Dewson, who rets. on h.-p. 
—18th Do: Lt. C. J. R. Collinson to be Capt. by pur., v. Cameron, who rets.; 
Ens. E. Jedrell to be Lt. by pur, v. Collinson; 1. H. Hewitt, gent. to be Ens. 
by pur., v. Jodrell—29th Do: Maj. the Hon. C. A Wrottesley to be Lt.-Col. 
withour pur., v. Evans dec. ; Capt R. Lucas to be Maj., v. Wrottesley ; Lt. 
A. T. Hemphill to be Capt., v. Lucas; Lt. the Hon. W. F. Byng, to de Capt., 
by pur., v. Blunt who rets.; Ens. J. M‘N. Walter to be Lt., v. Lucas app. 
Adjt.; Ens. J. Power to be Lt. by pur., v. Byng ; Sir A. K. Macdonald, Bart., 
to be Ens. by pur., v. Power; Gent. Cadet G. H M. Jones to be Ens, v. Wal- 
ter; Lt. J. O. Lucas to be Adjt., v. Hemphill prom.—3Ist Do : Ens. Dalway 
M’Iiveen to be Lt. by pur., v. Chamberlain who rets ; J. D. C. Smyth, gent., 
to be Ens. by pur., v. M Ilveen.—38th Do: Lt, W. D. Piper from he Ist W. 
I. Regt. te be Lt., v. Campbe!l prom.—45th Do: Lt -Col. E. F. Boys, frem h. 
p of the Regt. to be Lt -Col., v. Brev. Col. C. A. Vigoureux who exchanges. 
—52d Do: Asst Surg. W. Robinson, M.D. from the Staff, to be Asst Surg., v. 
Spence, prom. on the Staff.—70th Do: Lt. G. Reynolds from the 84th Regt. 
of Ft. to be Lt, v. Hawker who exchs.—73d Do: Capt. C. W. Combe from 
h. p. Unatt to be Capt., v. R. W. Bamford who exchanges ; Ensign Robert 
Carter Bamford, to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Combe, promoted; En- 
sign Charles Littlehales, from the 15th Regt. of Ft , to be Ens., v. Baimford.— 
82d do; Robert Matthew Forster, gent., to be Ens. by pur, v Diggle prom.— 
84th do; Lieut. Thomas J. Hawker, from the 70th regt of Foot, to be Lieut. 
v Reynolds, whoexcbs. 91st do; Ens Robert Frederick Middlemore, to be 
Lieut. by pur v (ioulden who rets ; Gent Cadet Henry Charles Benyon Bar- 
ton, from the Ryl Mil’y Col, to be Ens by pur, v Middlemore. 96th do; Sel- 
wyn Willson, gent, to be Ens, by pur. v Fraser, prom in the 7th Foot. Rifle 
Brigade ; 2d Lieut, George Samuel Jenk nson, to be Ist Lieut, by pur, v Percy, 
who rets; Lord Alexander George Russel, to be 2d Lieut, by pur, v Rooper, 
prom. Ist West India Reg ; Jonn Andrew Wieburg, gent, to be Ens, without 
pur, v Clements whose appointment has been cancelled. Unatt; Lieut, Wil- 
liam Campbell, from the 38th Foot, to be Capt, without pur; Lieut Charles 
William Combe, from the 73d Foot, to be Capt by pur. ospital Staff; Asst- 
Surg Thomas Spence, from the 52d Foot, to be Surgeon to the Forces, v Loins- 
worth dec ; Henry Mapleron M. D., to be Asst-Surg, to the Forces, v Robin- 
son, appointed to the 52d Foot. Memorandum ; Capt Charles Philip Brewer, 
upon h-p of the Ryl Art, has been allowed to retire from the service by the 
sale of an unatt comp, he being about to become a settler in South Australia. 

War- Office, July 19.—1st Life Guards ; Cornet and Sub-Lieut. the Hon. 
Octavius Duncombe to be Lieut. by p v Aston, who rete—Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Gent., to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by p v Duncombe. Coldstream 
Foot Guards; Ens. and Lieu enant George John Johnson to be Lieut. and 
Capt. by pv Tollemache, who rets—John Wingtield S. Fraser, Gent. to be 
Ens. and Lieut. by p v Johnson. 20th Foot ; Lieut. Thomas Crawley, from h 
p 59th Foot, to be Lieut. v Creagh, appointed Paymaster 52d Foot—Ensign 
George Blicke Champion Crespigny to be Lieut. by p v Crawley, who rets— 
Sir Richard Gethin, Bart.. to be Ens. by p v Crespigny. 2lst; Brev.-Maj. 
William Thain, from 33d Foot, to be Capt. v Bunsbury, whoexchanges. 26th; 
Ens, Collin Dakers, from 72d Foot, to be Ens. v. Cane, who exchs. 33d ; 
Capt. Henry William Bunbury, from 21st Feot, to be Capt. v. Thain, who 
exchs. 54th; Ens. Seton Lionel Smith to be Lieut. by p v Vane, prom— 
George Cumming Miller, Gent. to be Ens. by pv Smith. 60th; Cornet 
Richard Bingham Newland, from h p 23d Light Drags. to be 2d Lieut. with- 
out p. The Hon. C. B. Plunkett to be 2d Lieut. by p v Newland who rets.— 
72d: Ens. Maurice Cane, from 20th Ft.,to be Ens., v. Dakers, who exchs — 
73d: Capt. W. Eyre to be Maj. by pur., ¥. Lloyd, who rets.; Lieut. T. F. 
Sandeman, to be Capt. by pur., v Eyre; Ens M. G. B Browne to be Lieut. 
by pur., v. Sandeman; J. Davies, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Browne. —93d : 
Ens. G. Studdert to be Lieut. by pur, ¥ Dunbar, who rets.; G. J. W. Mel- 
ville, Gent., to be Ens. by pur, v. Studdert.—96th : Quart.-mast.-Ser) S. Fox 
to be Quart.-mast., v. Mair, dec.—Ist W. I. Regt. : Ens. C.'T. Hamilton to be 
Lieut. by pur., v. Fitzpatrick, who rets.; R. Crawley, Gent, to be Ens. by 
pur., v. Hamilton.—Ceylon Rifle Regt.: Lieut. W. T. Layerd tebe Adj., ¥- 
Johastone res. ; Jan. 25 —Unatt.: Lieut. C. B. Vave, from 54th Foot, to be 
Capt. by pur.—Hospital Staff: Dispenser of Medicines M. M’Bride to be Ase 
sist.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Athill, dec. ; July 12.—Mem.: The date of Lieut. 
T. A. Heriot’s commission, in the 55th Ft., is Feb. 2, 1834. Cajt B. O'N. 
Lyster, upon h -p. of Roy. Art., has been allewed to retire from the service by 
the sale of an Unattached Company, he being about to become a settler 10 
Canada. 

War- Office, July 26.—14th Lgt. Drags.: J. H. Goddard, Gent. to be Cor. 
by pur., v. Boucherett, app. to the 17th Lat. oy ee Do: Cor. H. R. 
Boucherett from 14th Lgt. Drags., to be Cor., v. O'Callaghan who rets.——Ist 
Fr.: Lt. A. Gray from bh. p. 40th Ft. to be Lt., v. J. Johnson who exchs.—2d. 
Do: Lt. H. C. Faulkner 86th Ft. to be Lt., v. Bennett who exchs.—36th Do: 
Lt. P. L. M’Dougall from 79th Ft. to be Lt., v. H. Kepple who rets upon h. p. 
Unatt.—5ist Do: Ens. C. A. H. Rambold to be Lt. by pur., v. Ker,who rete ; 
A. M. Harris, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v Rumbold.—79th Do: Lt. W. Bal- 
four from h. p. Unatt. to be Lt., v. M’Dougall app. to 36th Ft.—82d Do : A. 
Darby, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Bridgeman prom.—86th Do: Lt. C. Lux- 
mors Bennett from 2d Ft. to be Lt., v. Faulkner who exchs —Rifle Br gade: 
R. Lloyd, Gent. to be 2d Lt. by pur., v. Jenkinson prom.—lst West India 
Regt: Lt. G. W. Mechan to be Adjt., v. Bentley who resigns the Adjtcy- 
only. —Brevet : Lt.-Col. E T. Michell of the Ri. Artil., while employed on @ 








particular service in Spain, to have the local rank of Colonel in that country. 
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